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Remarkably few sketches of uni- 
versal history by one single author 
have been written. One bock that 
has influenced me very strongly is 
Winwood Reade’s “Martyrdom of 
Man.” This. DATES, as people say, 
nowadays, and it has a fine gloom 
of its own ; but it is still an extra- 
ordinarily inspiring presentation 
of human history as one consistent 
process. 

This is high praise, but not too high. 


It is indeed difficult to over- estimate 
this masterly historical survey 
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THOUGHTS 


THE RATIONALISTS 


WE know their golden torches first caught fire 
And gleamed for wakening consciousness, when life 
Stood up and lifted hands from mother earth, 

To feel the fore-glow of a magic dawn 

Quicken the heart and smoothe the wrinkled brow 
With thought of a new colour. So there came 
Shadow of softness in the ferine eyes, 

And peerings to envisage the new road 

That led, by many a march of toil and grief, 
Along the way to love. Won from the brute 

By path of parentage, shared with the fish 

And fowl and ape, that bright evangel came, 
Lingered upon the journey, spoke its word 

In a thin whisper through the heart of things ; 
Then, o’er the brink of instinct, at a breath 

Into a clarion leapt with consciousness, 

To perish never on the ears of men. 


How came it, stubborn captains of good will, 
Ye won your lonely battles, fainting not 
B 
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Nor faltering? Unto what goal unseen 

Was bent the purpose of your stern advance 

Upon the snowy mountain peaks of life ? 

Now crushed and dimmed, now trembling to expire, 
Again your beacons, through the age-long night 
Of human agony, a pharos burned, 

Unquenchable as the unsleeping stars, 

For stormy earth. And while the norm of men 
Still tore you from your torches, hurled you down, 
And, in the name of gods and kings and creeds, 
Stamped out your radiant lives, or sought all ways 
Your light to banish ; yet there never lacked 
Another hand to snatch the burning link 

Death made you drop, holding it high again 

Clear on the pinnacles in upper air 

Where only Reason breathes. 


And looking back 
To the sharp steeps your wounded bodies climbed ; 
Counting the perils and the plagues that leapt 
Your every hold-fast to destroy and smite; 
Seeing that upon the lonely quest ye toiled 
Armed only with your own immortal faith 
In mortal destiny; beholding now, 
From the broad bastions ye won for us, 
The sovereign pow’r of bitter enemies 
Who barred your path; watching ye often slain 
By them ye fought for; marking how your foes — 
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Marched under prosperous banner that subdued 
Even royal ones and principalities— 

We ask whereof this giant faith was born 

That made you mightier than embattled earth 
And all her legions. 


Thus the pioneers 
And starry fore-runners of this our rede, 
Like silver bells their steadfast answer chime 
In one response harmonious, 


We but found, 
Ready and keen for willing hands to grasp, 
A weapon Nature’s self had truly forged 
Through furnace fires of ages—the bright blade 
Tempered by time, annealed and subtly wrought 
To strength at last all-conquering. That sword 
We drew and fought therewith, well knowing how 
Still sharper, mightier, it must daily grow, 
Since none can blunt its edge or beat it down. 
On human Reason we have set our trust, 
Founded our live, imperishable hope, 
And proved that falchion strong enough to pierce 
Substance of all unreason, and to cleave 
The giant Superstition from his head 
Above all heavens even to his heels 
Firm set on hell. 


We found mankind a coward 
Who ran about to seek beyond himself 
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The meaning of himself, yet from himself, 

And his own weakness rather than his strength, 
Sucked futile answer. Yet was it not strange 
To mark his folly, for the crepuscule 

Of mind, when first its flickering ray set forth, 
Shone on our weakness, and, mistaking it 

For strength, we welcomed that uncertain gleam 
And trusted it to guide our trembling steps, 
Unknowing that the ultimate way lay deep 
Beneath horizons only to be reached 

By many a toilsome and tormented road 

To future knowledge. Human Reason still 
Slept like a child within his mother’s womb; 
While Fear, a bastard brother, first usurped 
The throne and sceptre. New-born Fear it was 
That over-mastered infant consciousness, 
Miscalling ignorance mystery; black Fear 

Set cruel spirits in the thundercloud, 

Or shuddered up from the still mountain tarn, 
When man beheld his image in a pool 

And cried a double dogged him. Potent Fear 
Froze human hearts where Death took on the robe 
Terror had spun, and stealthy came and went 
By night among the lodges. Coward Fear 

Girt consciousness within an iron ring, 

And swift had strangled Reason at the birth, 
But those intrinsic laws that thought protect 
The sacred cradle shielded. | 
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Yet who charge 
The fall of man on Fear, while seeing still 
The archaic armouries and arsenals 
Of that primeval curse yet boast the power 
To loose our knees and turn our hearts to water? 
Full fledged sprang Fear from Nature’s own deep 
breast, | 
Ere Reason yet had learned to spell and read 
Her alphabet; and cursed by sleepless dread 
Of ambient unknown, man turned for aid 
To greater mysteries than all he saw, 
And reasons most unreasonable found 
For what transcended still his infant mind. 
Lurking behind the welfare he enjoyed 
And evil that he suffered, now he spied 
Strange, sentient beings, mightier than himself, 
Who held the keys of the arcana dim 
Where hid his good and evil destinies, 
And active wrought to bring him weal or woe. 
Herein a perilous consolation met 
Our forefathers, and hence they also won 
A respite from their haunted loneliness 
In Nature’s bosom. So at length the gods 
Took shape and swelled by devious steps and slow, 
Subject, as even gods, to the great force 
And winged principle that doth control 
Matter and mind alike. Religion grew 
Through forms and rites that still bespoke the brute, 
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By bloody cruelties, obscenities, 

And unimagined horrors, till at last 

She slowly shed and sloughed and cast away 
Her loathsome shards, and flew on fairer wing. 
The Godhead also changed and cleaner grew, 
Mending his shapes and appetites divine; 

For generous man endowed the deity 

With treasures he had gleaned upon his path 
And ideals he had polished into gems 

To build a diadem for Omnipotence : 

Love everlasting, mercy infinite, 

And pow’r supreme and watchful, swift to crush 
All evil that denied the upward way. 


And we, who speak, with one accord confessed 
The beauty of this golden dream and saw 

The growth, and knew the gracious wonder sprang 
From fountain-heads of wakened human sense 
And purer vision, deep within man’s self, 

Yet of an essence so sublime and sure 

That only days remote would serve to sift 

Its elements and prove its majesty 

All man-created. For the rising faith 

In a supernal Will, now purified 

Beyond the gross and primal fantasies 

Of gods anthropomorphic, was in truth 

But a high tidal wave of human mind 

And waxing intellect, still numbed and tranced 
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By the inveterate past, yet rolling on, 
Where light of Reason, like a polar star, 
Flashed on the forehead of man’s stormy quest. 


Spun of mirages metaphysical, 

But still man made, since human brain alone 
Begat each shadow and each property, 

They built their cloudy shapes of the Supreme, 
Laid at His feet for offering all they knew 

Of goodness; and, that pious act achieved, 
Endowed the Godhead with eternal life 

And claimed the like themselves from His own hand 
Who should, in turn, give back their gift to them. 
Meantime we waited, watching, and perceived 
The wondrous rainbow from our common sun 
Of intellect shine brightliest on the cloud 

Of man’s mistaken hope; for what had we, 

Who taught in terms of life and death, to set 
Against this gleaming immortality ? 

We waited, watching, while they bade us see 

The all-conquering Spectre rise and speak and do, 
Set His right hand to earth, and steady it 

Upon its fearful way. We sought to mark 

_ The Will, all merciful, be merciful, 

All immanent, display Its immanence; 

And in that part incomprehensible 

Help man to comprehend It. Yet we found 
That One, who only lives in human thought, 
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And aspirations and unsanctioned dreams, 
Could neither speak nor give one single sign 
For good or evil. Showing fearless then 

The fountains of their faith to human kind, 
We fell upon awakened enmity 

Of outraged foes and adversaries dire 
Entrenched for God; for now indeed they found 
Reason was ripe to martyr, fit to throw 

With fury into sacrificial fires. 

Then did the ministers of God proclaim 

All which we held most holy to be vile; 

And Reason, that declared how our account 
With Nature must be reckoned, they abhorred, 
Spat on for sacrilege and deadly sin— 

The sin that cast the angels into hell. 

In our shapes stoned they Reason, tortured it 
And thrust it forth, a scape-goat for the crimes 
Of fallen man. And kings and popes, allied 

In service to an Everlasting King, 

Loosed now their might upon us in His name, 
That Reason’s lamp should be for ever quenched; 
For well they knew the unfaltering ray we held 
Still pointed to the steep and thorny paths 

No pope nor monarch sets a foot upon 

Save to his own undoing. 


Yet we bid 
You marvel not our torch was never drowned 
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Or blown out of the earth. As well conceive 
The infinite concourse of the nightly stars 
From off the face of empyrean thrown, 
Dismounted and extinguished. Man must come, 
By his essential being surely drawn, 

To Reason in full time, since only so 

The future is fulfilled, that steadfast points 

A destiny still onward, mounting still 

With lustral waters to a height unknown, 

But not above the mystery of thought; 

Or climbing, like a trellised vine on high, 
Whither the perfect fruit shall crown the whole 
After the leaves have opened one by one, 

And each small tendril, with its proper hand, 
Played humble part to hold and bind secure 
The mother plant upon her upward way 

To the noon sunlight of her harvesting. 


Our sanguine trust lies rooted in belief 

That his salvation rests with man to reach, 
Through infinite sublimities and depths 

Hid in his future self, still to be won 

From those unfolding petals opening 

Within his quickened brain and gracious heart. 
There stand the temples that within their shrines 
The future of humanity must hold; 

And when the great unborn to them attain, 
Arrayed in robes of pure and selfless love, 
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For service of all human fellowship, 

Then shall the trumpets of our common weal 
Ring to the morning, heralding a day 

Above all days the sons of men have known. 
Thus judging, we in patience sought to find 

If man’s great dream advanced the coming day, 
And if the God, that he had made at last 

In image greater than himself, would point 
Along the road of Reason; if He wrought 

With us or all against. We asked ourselves 
What they who knelt and prayed and fought and died 
In His great Name were winning for the world 
Or losing; if they helped, by faith and works, 
To make our footsteps firmer and the earth 

A sweeter, happier home. What did we find 
The fruits of their obedience? Where mankind 
Grew saner; where some flash of light was seen 
Breaking the thunderclouds and brightening 
The smoke of many altars that rolled up 

Before the throne of God; where rays of ruth 
And mercy and compassion struggled through, 
To break the welter of man’s miseries 

And ignorance and bitter, frenzied zeal 

For what he feared (since Fear again had woke— 
Fear of the God he made to banish Fear)— 
There, not the priest we found, but certain souls 
Toiling amain among their fellow men | 

Out of majestic trust and pride they felt 
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In all mankind. The Humanists were they; 

And speaking clear with Reason’s gentle voice, 
They dried full many a tear, healed many a wound, 
And brought a ray of long-forgotten hope 

To melancholy eyes. 


But still they toil— 
Still do the wise ones labour at their God 
To make Him Master; still they spin new robes 
And swathe Him, like a mummy, in gold cloth 
Of shining dialectic; still they spin; 
Still touch and touch again and yet again 
The picture they have painted, while the Shape, 
Aforetime clear in every awful line, 
As the carved stone upon an ancient shore 
That aborigines their worship paid, 
Now thins away into a night-born fog 
The rising sun will burn to nothingness. 
His surgeons free Him of those cumbrous limbs 
Faith trips upon; physicians many come 
With subtle physics for the dying God, 
To set the slow blood running in His veins; 
His artificers lift them pillars new 
To prop the crumbling roof and empty aisle 
Of His time-foundered temples. And behold, 
How each in all this busy hive of men 
Who buzz authentic deity afresh, 
Empirically spins his fresh conceit 
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Of the Supreme from his own stuff of brain, 
Even as they who thought a monstrous Thor, 

Or trundled Juggernaut upon his wheel 

To plough the bosom of his worshippers. 

But yet their protean Will doth silence keep, 
Even as potter’s clay, or sculptor’s stone, 

While busy men are mauling at His shape; 

And still no vision of one living God 

Doth dawn above all others for our eyes. 

Each prophet has his plan, and they who mould 
And trim and fashion, dock and dress and change, 
Deny all gods save Him their wit hath made, 
And flout each revelation save their own. 

Yet do these artists of Omnipotence 

Agree with one consent and common will 

To tear from Nature her dear master-jewel 

And rape her gift of consciousness away, 

Giving the praise to God alone for that. 

Now a new Puppet dances for the vote, 

And Reason hears the sciolists proclaim 
Almighty God was but a human myth. 

The true God needs our shoulders; there He leans, 
That man may steady His uncertain steps 

And guide His Hand to mend His mangled task ! 
And thus the mazes of a myriad dreams 

Shall surely come full circle round again, 

Reach the old starting-place, and bid us launch 
That vast inquiry from the egg once more, 
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With Reason for a guide and not the God 

Man now declares a weakling. Then perchance 
Our nascent sense may come at last to find 

The way best trod without the tottering weight 
Of finite deity to slow our steps, 

Or hands of senile gods to drag us down. 


To Reason’s passionless tribunal brought, 

All human causes swift resolve themselves 

Into the foul and fair. All that we seek 

And all we shun shall thrust upon our sense 

In values new, when steadfast Reason tries 

Upon her golden scales their weight and worth. 
Honour, the Sword, Dominion, Conquest, Faith, 
Justice and Mercy, Might and Right and Truth, 
Shall take another colour till we find 

A world where Reason reigned would be a world 
Man entered as a stranger. 


A STONE IDOL 


BEFORE dawn the wind awoke after long slumbering. 
For two days and two nights a curtain of fog had 
buried the high lands and hung heavy in the saturated 
air; but now, very early on the morning of the third 
day, a fierce and chill wind leapt out of the north- 
west. It seemed that night had borne it in the hour 
of her departure, and left the stern, cathartic hurri- 
cane as a legacy to coming day. While yet it was so 
dark that the stars might be seen, it showed them; 
for it fell upon the legions of the fog, leapt at the 
throat of the sluggish vapours, tore them piece- 
meal, scattered them at one furious breath, and 
revealed a corner of the universe to night-watching 
eyes. Thus the sky was swept and garnished for 
dawn, and the winter earth in these lofty places 
spread her naked bosom to another morning. But 
far beneath, lighted to radiance when day came, the 
mist still lay in dense banks upon the lowlands. 
Over this white ocean of vapour ran fire from the 
risen sun, and dazzling ridges and waves of pure 
light flowed vastly, met and mingled, leapt together 
and fell away, like the falling billows and feathered 


foam of the sea. Slowly the fog shrank as the light 
14 
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gained strength, and the cleansing and unceasing 
wind chased the cloudy herds before it. Then 
out into the waste I went, to find myself smote 
roughly by the tonic blast, and feel my spirit uplifted 
after these days of gloom and muffled silence that 
had wearied it. 

A wet glitter still reflected the sky, and earth 
sparkled where the granite boulders shone and 
studded the hillside like stars, The mist had drenched 
everything, and filled every chink and cranny with 
water, so that each stone’s flat face still shone from 
the immersion and flashed back the brightness of 
the morning before the wind could dry it. 

The quality of the light was infinitely pure, and 
the pale, blue heaven revealed a lustrous intensity 
too vivid to last. Such splendour at this season 
spoke of change, and it wanted not the golden heads 
of the gathering cumuli, that rolled over the moor- 
edges after noon, to promise rain before night. 
Mountain high they sailed, anon climbed above 
the dun and jagged sweep of the western horizons, 
ascended first all grey, then opened deep and purple 
to contrast with the azure of the sky above them 
and the brown, sunlit undulations of the earth 
below. They lifted fronts of blazing gold against 
the blue; they swept along in rolling . leagues; 
ascended out of the Severn Sea from a point beneath 
my sight, and grew great and greater until they 
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towered to the zenith and revealed their full mag- 
nitude. For a time they were scattered, and only 
served to cast a fleeting shade upon the hills; but the 
wind marshalled them in increasing masses; the 
west grew dark; the high land of the north was swept 
by a haze of distant rain—a liquid gauze, through 
which blue sky and sunny cloud might still be seen, 
their brightness dimmed. 

Earth, in her hour of winter sleep, lay stark and 
glittering, for the wind, from its wakening, blew 
morsels of ice, and on the highest ground the soil 
and stone and withered herbage had been frozen. 
In sunshine some warmth of tint prevailed; but it 
did not persist through shadows, and where these 
fell all was lifeless and of a sad-coloured, neutral 
tint that echoed the low temperature. Ice filmed 
the pools at this high level, and shone like glass on 
the wet faces of the rocks that fronted the wind. 
The fern was down; the heather was black; the 
grass spread dimly green under its coat of withered 
blades. 

Where towered a pile of rocks on the summit 
of the hill some carrion crows wheeled and croaked 
together; beneath them lay the scattered bones of 
a beast, all dry and clean. In the midst was matted 
flock of hair, where the sheep had perished. | 

No human life appeared; but that happened 
which atoned for such interest on this day, and 
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scanning the cliff above me, where these border 
heights are crowned with granite, I discerned a 
face that bulked enormous amid the crags, and stared 
unblinking into the eye of the wind. 

The chisels of nature carve slowly on these plu- 
tonian rocks ; but once a masterpiece has been wrought, 
it outlasts many generations of mankind, and crumbles 
again so gradually that the stars may change their 
relations in heaven before the images pass away. 
Such things chance out of the forces of frost and 
tempest, or at the stroke of lightning or earthquake. 
They may be the work of long centuries, or the 
inspiration of a moment. They may be plastic— 
moulded by patient time, as the potter moulds his 
clay ; or glyphic—struck with seismic blows from the 
porphyry, as a sculptor’s steel brings the first shadow 
of his dream out of marble. The great rock idols 
come and go; haunt lonely cliffs; crown lonely 
heights; gaze out upon the surges of lonely seas. 
Within the ken of man they reign while countless 
‘generations pass; by nature’s measurement they 
exist but as faces in fire, that peep for a moment 
alive and alert from the flux, and in a moment are 
shapeless cinders again. 

This giant’s head, surrounded by a heavy crown 
of stone, and perched above receding layers of the 
mass, was smaller than the Sphinx, and belonged 
to an antiquity more profound. The countenance 

Cc 
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lacked majesty, and was, indeed, malignant—not 
with the demoniac and sneering intelligence of “* Le 
Stryge ’’ on Notre Dame, but rather with the brutish, 
semi-human doubt and scowling uncertainty of an 
ape. Its expression trembled on the verge of con- 
sciousness; it implied a being created near the end 
of that journey of a hundred thousand years, when our 
ancestors descended from the trees and set forth, 
their feet firmly planted on earth, for the final march 
to conscious intelligence. 

The face belonged to the forefathers of Paleolithic 
man: it was thus, maybe, that pithecanthropus 
looked and stared, with the first glimmer of self- 
knowledge in his eyes. But as science still doubts 
whether the being from Java shall be called a man 
or an ape, so before this statue one hesitated. In 
truth the vision was neither. It lay apart from 
both, yet had kinship with each. 

From study of the image I thought upon the 
earliest human eyes that ever met this scowling stone; 
and it asked for little imagination to picture the 
first Neolith who wandered here, looked upward, 
and discovered the being above him. Like enough, 
it stared into some red sunset and took a gleam of 
fire upon its forehead. 

Here was a thing far nearer to that early man than 
to our existing humanity. Its features, in their 
primal ferocity, must have appealed with a thousand- 
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fold more force to one who might see himself reflected 
in them than to the human wanderer of to-day. 
It was still near enough, yet not too near. It only 
burlesqued the beetle-browed, prognathous Neolith, 
yet to his infant mind had doubtless possessed an 
awe and grandeur we cannot see. He saw power 
in the ragged profile. He knew not that this chained 
Titan had gazed forth upon the world for centuries 
before he strode it; he only felt the sudden force of 
his terrific discovery, and added another god to his 
pantheon. 

But blessed be the man who finds a new, working 
god; and thrice blessed if the spirit be cast in his 
own image; for then all can understand, and worship, 
and win consolation. One conceives the skin-clad 
dreamer, with uncouth obeisance and reverent act, 
surrendering humbly to the stone; then, with a heart 
that leapt and an eye that blazed, he flew to shout 
the joyful tidings, that the lodge might light brave 
fires of rejoicing and the people assemble themselves 
in the presence of a new god. 

A personal deity was this granite colossus, for they 
could see him, touch him, hear the west wind play 
like a harper on his cheek. The gods of the hail and 
the thunder they knew, and the god that sent the 
lightning; the gods who filled and over-filled the 
rivers; who buried the earth in snow; who brought 
eaning time and the fruits of the earth—these they 
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also worshipped fearfully from afar, as eternal, 
unsleeping forces having the power of life and death. 
But here was a mighty one in their own image— 
close enough to be recognised, remote enough to be 
god. As the Greeks made of Olympus a house of 
brothers and sisters, mightier than themselves, yet so 
like, so near, so fraught with the same passions and 
prejudices, that they hesitated not to feel kinship 
and take fearless joy in the service of the mightiest 
and the least among them; so now these Early 
Men would glory in the rock god that they had 
found. 

Are not his lidless eyes for ever on their wigwams; 
is not his mighty intelligence for ever concerned 
with their clan? Father and brother to them well 
might he be—their tutelary deity and supernatural 
king. To conceive of him as Evil had been to 
drive the people to madness and cast them for ever 
into the shadow of a great fear; but they were too 
wise for that: their genius prompted them to the 
vast but vital assumption that he was Good. 

Such songs as they knew would be lifted to the 
sranite in dithyrambic measures—in music that we, 
to-day, might guess for the ululation of the wolf. 
The best they possessed—all that was valuable— 
would also be given to the new god. Were libations 
spilled at its feet? Did life of their little sheep or 
oxen go to glorify it? Or was human sacrifice 
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offered as a greater thing? Doubtless they gave of 
the most precious that they had. And the fine cult 
grew and gathered; mystery homed therein; genera- 
tions lived and died content with the omnipotent 
stone. Fanatics perished for the idol, or slew for 
it; generations fought for it, and blood flowed till 
its granite footstool was red. Next the sense of 
obligation to the divinity would dawn—a retrograde 
emotion superseding that saner one of debt to ances- 
tors; and then must appear the ‘ bad conscience,’ 
whose dire endowment can be cured by death alone. 
Later still there crept into being the inevitable, 
slow canker that gnaws every accomplished creed; 
the faith was tarnished; doubt clouded the minds 
of men; for secret purposes of state and craft the 
masters still intrigued that the god might flourish, 
though they knew that it was dead; but a little while 
longer and all turned therefrom to a newer and a 
stronger spirit. 

So runs the story of every religion, for each takes 
its place as a link in the eternal chain of mental 
progress—a chain stretching from some early stand- 
point where the first dynasties of consciousness began 
to reign on earth. Perhaps, indeed, man has never 
lacked the religious instinct, perhaps it glimmered 
into being with the earliest shadow of responsibility; 
but be that as it may, the principle of evolution, 
working as tirelessly as the west wind on this precipice 
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of stone, takes sure count of religion also, transmutes 
and transfigures, purifies and cleanses, elevates the 
ideal, widens the horizon, limits the issue and chastens 
the hope for life’s supreme earthly marvel, the children 
of faith, 


SONG OF A WEARY WORLD 


THROUGH space dimensionless and starry seas 
I wheel and wonder at my sun’s command, 
Whither the Mother’s everlasting hand 

Beckons from Hercules, 


Again and yet again I ring my road; 
Again pursue my weary march in time; 
Across the glimmering abysses climb, 

Groaning beneath my load. 


The grief of many a golden galaxy 
I pass from day to night, from night to day, 
Blind and obedient, shrivelled, old and grey— 
My song sunk to a sigh. 


There was a time when, as a planet-child, 
I gloried; Alma Venus from her place 
Bent low to scan my new-created face, 

And saw it good, and smiled. 


In joy she rose and swiftly came to me, 
Reaping ripe stars and sowing as she came; 
Life, Life she brought! A dawn of living flame 


Flashed over earth and sea. 
23 
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Yet as she planted she was very sad, 
And watered all the breast of me with tears. 
She saw the dolours of unnumbered years; 
I, seeing not, was glad. 


Until came Man, out of the ages blown— 

A shining master-jewel on the crest 

Of the last wave that Life had upward pressed— 
And claimed me for his own. 


At first I joyed in him as forth he leapt : 
My firstborn blessed with power to understand. 
But lo! he lifted matricidal hand, 

And Alma Venus wept. 


At first I joyed in him as at a boon; 
Then wakened evil on my startled face, 
Until I cursed this comprehending race, 
And envied the dead moon. 


Oh hear my cry, oh hear my cry, ye stars ! 
This good round breast he tortures to his ends; 
He burrows, slaughters, scatters, rives, and rends. 
My very heart he mars, 


His habitations fester on my breast; 

His galleys maculate my ocean foam; 

He spies where all my secret treasures home— 
Ultimate scourge and pest ! 
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He peeps below; he probes and plagues above; 
Poisons my land and fouls my pure, salt sea; 
He seeks and finds and tears away from me 

The last wild things I love. 


His purposes and good, his rights and wrongs, 
Choke the sweet air; the clamours of his claim 
Deafen my ear, deride his Mother’s aim, 

And strangle Nature’s songs. 


Lusting and lying, murdering his kind— 
Each stronger kingdom at a weaker’s throat— 
He shrieks for ever the discordant note, 

This monster with a mind. 


Dust of my dust—last and supremest race 
Of races rolling on from age to age— 
The conscious, in their awful pilgrimage, 

Madden the eyes of space. 


Oh build upon his bones a better thing; 
Add yet a link to life’s eternal chain; 
Depose humanity, or once again 

Thy primal silence bring. 


Heed my long agonies, and let them cease; 
Lighten the horror of my endless woe; 
From off this bleeding bosom bid him go 

And give thy planet peace. 
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But if thou shalt ordain we never part, 
Then, Mother, pity me in pitying him; 
Despatch thy swiftest, gold-winged seraphim 
With Reason to his heart. 


Send them and this thy gift; let Reason reign, 
So that a reconciliation come 
Between the children and their ancient home, 
Ere darkness fall again. 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE FALL 
I 


Now when those wicked ones, the ‘ Progressives,’ 
as they impiously called themselves, were thrust 
from the councils of heaven, and Lucifer, Son of 
the Morning, stood no more at the right hand of 
Jahweh, there followed a period of peace in the 
Eternal Courts. Indeed, this calm presently ap- 
proached to stagnation, for opposition is the breath 
of life, even of life eternal, and great Jahweh was 
by no means the reactionary that his enemies imagined. 
He missed his rebel seraph, and experienced a con- 
sciousness of anticlimax after the futile opposition 
to his will was crushed. Indeed, when the excite- 
ment incidental to that great revolt had ceased, 
when Michael had toppled the last of the recalcitrant 
host from the celestial battlements, a something akin 
to boredom overspread the realms of heaven and 
brooded upon its angelic population. 

Thus even victory brings its disabilities. The 
good angels yawned; the really busy and contented 
people were those fallen ones who now helped 
Mulciber to lay out the cities of Hades, and supported 
Lucifer in his infamous attempt to elaborate a 
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constitution independent of heavenly traditions and 
divine sanction. 

Thereupon Jahweh, not immune from the somno- 
lent spirit of the hour, determined to travel. He 
designed a semi-official series of visits to the other 
Courts, and so ordered his itinerary that he might 
mingle business with instruction and even pleasure. 
Taking but a scanty retinue, for he was ever an 
austere god, Jahweh went upon his way, and accepted 
in turn the hospitality of Osiris, Zeus, and Dagon, 
with the last of whom he had not then quarrelled. 
He proceeded to the kingdoms of Woden, Mahadeo, 
Baal, Thor, and Jove. But the awful El-Shaddai 
he did not visit: to Sheol he would not go, for he 
was suspicious of the Elohim, and, on diplomatic 
grounds, he visited them not. Much he learned in 
this great progress, and much he saw that pleased 
him little; for the deities proved altogether too 
numerous, and the crowd of gods and goddesses 
that revolved about each central and supreme ruler 
rendered Jahweh very uneasy. Above all he hated 
the goddesses; and though they were charmed with 
his divine beauty, and willing to add to the pleasure 
of his progress, he responded to their civilities with 
a lack of urbanity amply justified by their own 
frivolous conduct. Some were vain and some were 
lax, and all failed favourably to impress or attract 
their august visitor. Therefore Aphrodite and Hera, 
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Juno and Venus, finding themselves treated with a 
well-deserved contempt, condescended to puerile 
pleasantries and practical jokes in doubtful taste, 
which swiftly drove Jahweh to more austere pantheons 
than those wherein these feminine divinities made 
mischief, Even Artemis could not conquer the 
celestial anti-feminist; but Athene declared that she 
quite understood his point of view—an academic 
pronouncement and no more, since Athene under- 
stood everything. 

Zeus it was who suggested a new interest to Jahweh. 

“‘ Exactly the same thing happened to me,” said 
the Thunder-bearer. ‘‘ The little affair with the 
Titans was before your time; but when we had 
downed them, I felt the reaction, and was hard put 
to it before I could hit on a novelty. At last it 
occurred to me to wed; but, even had you any 
ambition in such a direction, my voice would not 
be lifted to support the experiment. We need not 
pursue a painful subject, for there are alternatives. 
Why not make a world? I’m always going to start 
world-making, and I’m always too lazy to begin. 
But consider the novelty and entertainment such a 
task would afford you. Weigh the infinite possi- 
bilities. The appetite would grow by what it fed 
on. You are emphatically the god to make a world. 
Since the affair with Lucifer, you have challenged a 
deal of interest in celestial circles, and a cosmic 
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experiment on the grand scale will be a diversion 
for all of us and afford you genuine entertainment. 
I have urged the idea on Osiris repeatedly; I have 
invited Jupiter to make a world against me; I 
have endeavoured to spur on Odin by hinting that 
he couldn’t; but we are a supine crowd; only my 
daughter, Athene, clamours to be allowed the 
attempt. I know her too weil, however: we should 
get mighty little amusement out of her world. In 
your case, with your somewhat headstrong character, 
I honestly believe that light and shade would abound. 
You have the needful energy and determination; 
and where you chiefly fail, which, if I may be par- 
doned for saying so, is in your lack of humour, 
there are others among us who will be delighted 
to assist you. Above all things, don’t niggle it. 
Let everything be done in the grand manner. Put 
aside all pre-conceptions. Do not repeat yourself; 
don’t let earth be another heaven, but something 
quite different and far more entertaining—some- 
thing original, something stupendous, something that 
we shall all pleasantly associate with your name.” 

And Jahweh, seeing that this advice was admir- 
able and chimed with his own ambition, determined 
to take it. He explained that the idea had already 
occurred to him (which Zeus did not believe), and 
presently returned to his own high kingdom quite 
full of this enterprise. 
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Michael was now the Almighty’s favourite, in 
place of the deposed Lucifer; and to the lord of 
his hosts Jahweh recorded something of his recent 
experiences. 

“The more I see of them,’’ he explained, ‘ the 
less Ilike them. Zeus and Jupiter are a low-minded 
pair, and permit themselves pleasures that I shall 
not describe to you; Osiris is asleep half his time, 
and his divine associates, Ptah and Khem, Horus 
and Isis, are all alike. They pretend to be inscrut- 
able, but are only stupid and inert. Their etiquette 
is ridiculous in my opinion, and, between ourselves, 
they did not take me nearly seriously enough. Woden 
and Thunor, Odin and Thor—these deities are simple 
boors, and have neither refinement nor culture. 
They perform unintelligent feats of strength, and 
quarrel about their biceps! Chemosh and Ashtoreth 
and Baal, of course, understand my stupendous 
significance. They were civil, but far too jealous to 
be friendly. Indeed, I have detected a little sneaking 
sympathy for Lucifer in some quarters. He seems 
to have been popular with Mahadeo, whose claims 
to divinity at all, in my opinion, are distinctly 
questionable. To sum up, the more I see of the 
others, the more convinced I feel that I am the 
supreme god in sublimity of ideas, largeness of 
grasp, and general capability and power of execution.” 

“ Nothing but your own deference can ever have 
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made you doubt it,’’ declared Michael, who was a 
courtier as well as a soldier. ‘‘ Your angels have 
never pretended to do so. Lucifer himself would 
have been the first to affirm what you say.” 

Jahweh sighed. 

“‘T am now about to enter upon an undertaking 
which would have much pleased the Son of the 
Morning,” he said. “‘ The wretch might have 
helped me very efficiently, for he had humour 
and a pretty invention.” 

“ T shall do my unworthy best to fill his place,” 
answered the warrior, rather stiffly. These not 
infrequent, regretful allusions to Satan he felt to be 
a little tactless, 

** One thing, however, I admit,’’ concluded Jahweh, 
“without an exception, the Courts approve my 
purpose. One and all of the deities are prepared 
to be actively interested in my undertaking. They 
feel that I am the god to create successfully.” 

“You will surprise them,” prophesied Michael, 
“and they will probably want to assist you and 
share the credit.” 


II 


Then did Jahweh begin to make his new, great 
world; and the joy of the artist was upon him, so 
that he amazed even himself by his glorious invention 
and thick-thronging fancies. He took the sun between 
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his hands and broke off a morsel from it, and set it 
spinning on the wheel where worlds are moulded. 
A lump flew off and made the moon. It was one of 
those happy ‘ accidentals’ which come to all great 
artists, but which they never acknowledge are acci- 
dental afterwards. 

He fanned the new world with his wings and 
cooled it; and then his supreme inspiration flashed 
to Jahweh, and he invented a novel condition. He 
called it Death, and the immortal hosts of heaven 
shuddered before this appalling novelty. 

In his judgment gamogenesis was crude, and the 
distinction of sexes a most doubtful and dangerous 
experiment—an opinion with which we men and 
women have no difficulty in agreeing; but, since 
sex was an accomplished fact and the other gods 
all urged it upon him, Jahweh consented, and, 
burying man in a profound slumber, he drew a rib 
from his bosom and created the mother of us all. 
In the same manner he had already initiated the 
varied and beautiful fauna that populated Paradise; 
but the flora and majestic sylva were created of 
seeds imported directly from the celestial groves 
above. 

Thus, owing to some oversight, the details of 
which we can hardly now expect to learn, two grow- 
ing things not designed for the Garden appeared 
therein, and Jahweh was much concerned to find 
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specimens of those interesting deciduous monotypes, 
the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life, prosper- 
ing vigorously in the very midst of his new terrestrial 
plantation. To destroy either was impossible, since 
they had been created indestructible by his own 
original purpose; he contented himself, therefore, 
with warning Adam and Eve against them, Their 
significance Jahweh concealed, but merely explained 
that their fruits must not be eaten under any pretence 
whatever. Disobedience would result in Death. 
But what knew they of disobedience, or what 
knew they of death? They only knew that they 
were alive, and that life was very good. Their 
blank and universal ignorance can hardly be imagined 
by us; but Jahweh enlightened them gradually, and 
taught them their alphabet. He would join them 
in the glades of the Garden at eventime, and the man 
and woman would walk one on each side of him 
and listen to his account of creation. It puzzled 
them; but we should not laugh at our first parents 
for that reason, because many cleverer men and women 
than they have since been puzzled by the same 
story, and it has been necessary in the world’s history 
to burn to death thousands of mistaken and obstinate 
people who could not grasp the original narrative. 
But Adam and Eve had perfect faith; they 
believed everything. They thanked Jahweh humbly 
and heartily for creating them, and begged him to 
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explain his almighty reasons for doing so. These, 
however, he declined to give; and to this day, for 
his own good purpose, has displayed the like reticence. 
Let us, therefore, respect it, and abandon further 
desires to learn the object of our creation. The 
work of art does not ask the artist why it was made; 
let it suffice us, then, that we are works of divine 
art created for the pleasure of our betters. 

There was nothing much for Adam and Eve to 
do but enjoy themselves and name their fellow 
inhabitants of the garden. Our first parents doubt- 
less derived much innocent merriment in this occu- 
pation, and the names that they bestowed upon all 
living things were probably ingenious and beautiful. 
We may well deplore that they have all been lost, 
for in the matter of nomenclature, science must be 
admitted to appear at her worst. Take, for example 
(I speak as a horticulturist), a notable shrub with 
dark leaves and scarlet flowers that now makes glad 
a corner of many gardens. Are we to believe that 
Adam and Eve, who must sincerely have loved its 
beauty, called this fine thing Tricuspidaria hexa- 
petala? A thousand times no! It is true that a 
synonym belongs to the plant, and you may refer to 
it as Crinodendron Hookerianum; but we are in a 
‘position to affirm, on oath if need be, that this was 
not Adam’s inspiration, because Sir Joseph Hooker, 
O.M., belonged to the nineteenth century A.D., 
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and that notable botanist has but recently ceased 
from his labours. With God all things are possible; 
yet it is little likely that he would have permitted 
Adam to call the botanical marvels of Paradise after 
the names of his own unborn professors. 

The deities both great and small were profoundly 
interested in Jahweh’s new creation; but while many 
felt charmed by Adam and Eve, and desired to make 
their better acquaintance, others found that the 
progenitors of the forthcoming race were not in 
themselves diverting. Primal innocence offered no 
promise to the sophisticated Olympians. They 
apprehended greater interest from a developed 
civilisation, and looked forward with some mis- 
chievous glee to the days when humanity should 
find the possibilities of life developed, and learn 
that Jahweh was not the only spirit seated above 
nature and prepared to be interested in the race of 
man. The Divine Architect, however, made it 
clear that he desired no interference, and let it be 
understood that he should regard any visit to Earth 
from another Court as an unfriendly act. The 
temptation at present to incur his anger was not 
great; indeed, one immortal being only defied his 
direction. The reasons for Lucifer’s visit were, of 
course, wholly malevolent, and have been correctly 
recorded. But the fiend himself dares to assert that 
bias has coloured the inspired narrative. He claims 
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that altruistic motives prompted this audacious 
trespass, that pure friendship for the new beings 
alone directed his crowning audacity. He assures 
us that he, of all the mighty ones, had been most 
outraged by the Jahwehian innovation of Death, 
and asserts that his subtle mind, moved by a seraph’s 
sympathy, perceived how the new creation of con- 
scious creatures might evade it. Assuming, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that this is true, then ambition doubtless 
had a share in his purpose; for he must have calcu- 
lated that Adam and Eve would be very grateful to 
him; he must have judged that the gift of immor- 
tality would make him their first friend, and that 
the countless generations to spring from them would 
acknowledge him the life-bringer rather than Jahweh, 
whose awful purpose had been Death. A minor 
spirit of evil reconnoitred Paradise, and Lucifer, on 
hearing his report, laughed till the soot tumbled 
from the rafters of Hades. For it seemed that an 
enterprise at first fraught with considerable difficulty 
would really be much simplified by the accident of 
circumstance. The Tree of Life already grew in 
Paradise, and the fruit thereof ripened well. More 
the far-sighted fiend did not need to learn. 

Hither then came Lucifer, and introduced himself 
to Eve. She supposed him from heaven, according 
to his own prevarication, and made the arch- 
enemy welcome. His superficial charm was not lost 
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upon her, and Adam also appreciated the infernal 
visitor. 

The talk ran on Jahweh, and our first parents 
glanced a little uneasily into each other’s eyes when 
the Son of the Morning, with hideous tact, spoke of 
him respectfully, but yet as one whose importance 
it was possible to over-estimate. 

“ T yield to none in my admiration of his power,” 
declared Lucifer; “* but, in all humility, I submit 
that we may sometimes question his application of 
that power. Have you two ever considered the 
subject of Death, for example? ”’ 

“Tt doesn’t concern us,’’ answered Adam. 

“Though we’re very sorry for all the dear things 
that do die,’”’ declared Eve. “I had a little baby 
lemur that was the joy of my life; and something 
happened to it, and it died, and I had to get another. | 
Death is a hideous thing; but, of course, it is quite 
right for creatures that can’t think and talk and 
know to-morrow’s coming. Adam and I always 
know to-morrow’s coming; don’t we, Adam?” 

“* Then let me break it to you gently,” said Lucifer, 
“ that Jahweh proposes to kill youalso. Your destruc- 
tion is only a question of time. You will both die 
presently, like Eve’s pet lemur.” 

Eve turned red and Adam pale. 

“You’re quite mistaken,” answered our first 
father. “‘ Jahweh has been very clear. We're not 
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clever, and so he took special pains to make us 
understand. There are two trees in Paradise, and 
one is the Tree of Knowledge, the other the Tree of 
Life.” 

“IT know all about them,” replied the discredited 
seraph; “‘ they came from heaven by mistake with 
a packet of arboreal seeds. From the Tree of 
Knowledge we make our celestial food. It is called 
ambrosia; while the Tree of Life gives us our drink 
of nectar.” 

“We were not told that,’’ replied Adam; “ but 
this much we were told, and Eve will assure you that 
I am not mistaken. If we eat the fruit of those 
trees, we shall die; and so if we don’t, of course 
we shall live.” 

“That doesn’t follow,” replied Lucifer; ‘ but 
logic will never be the strong point of you or your 
future family. The truth is quite opposite. Eat 
from the Tree of Life, and you cannot die. Deny 
yourself that luxury, and you assuredly will perish. 
I came at some personal inconvenience for no other 
reason than to tell you this; because it is only 
fair that you should know it and make your life one 
long preparation for death. And now let us change 
the subject.” 

But to change the subject neither human creature 
was prepared. They revealed terrible concern, and 
it must be confessed that the man lost his nerve 
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more completely than the woman. For he was loyal 
to Jahweh, and inclined to the opinion that in 
scrupulous obedience lay their only hope. He 
questioned Lucifer sharply regarding his own creden- 
tials; but the mighty, though fallen, archangel had 
no difficulty in keeping his secrets. He combined 
qualities that will often be found in company, for 
he had a synthetic mind and a sense of humour. 
But greater far than these gifts was his infernal 
patience. He pretended now to an enthusiastic love 
of justice, and he did not hesitate to urge upon the 
man and woman that a most undeserved death must 
be their dreadful portion if they neglected his advice. 
Eve committed the common fault of taking the 
Prince of Darkness at his own valuation, and with 
that frankness inevitable in one of her inexperience, 
presently told him to his face that she liked him better 
than Jahweh. 

“You make me laugh,” she said, “ and it gives 
you a nice feeling all over; and Jahweh never does. 
He’s too solemn for me, in fact; so’s Adam—some- 
times.” 

And this she said because, after having dismissed 
the matter of the Tree, the Deadly One delighted 
them with genial and general discourse. He opened 
for them glimpses of their new world, and showed 
them the comic aspect of delightful things happening 
all round them, until even Adam, who was naturally 
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far more serious-minded than his consort, also 
experienced this new gust of joy called laughter. 
They entertained the Enemy of Mankind with 
vegetable diet, and before his departure prayed that 
he would visit them again. This he hoped might 
be possible at a later date; then he reminded them 
once more of his visit’s purpose, shared their evening 
meal of fruit and nuts, and so went out from the 
Garden. But first he filled his water-bottle from 
the crystal fount of that very complicated river 
which arose there. 

On the night which followed this experience Eve 
slept ill, and, tossing restlessly on her couch of rose- 
leaves, awakened Adam. 

““ What is the matter that you are not sleeping? ” 
he inquired. 

“T have something on my mind,” she answered; 
and as this was the first occasion since her creation 
that Eve had confessed to such an indisposition, 
Adam felt greatly troubled. He suggested simple 
and natural reasons for her uneasiness; but she told 
him to go to sleep, and let her alone. He obeyed, 
for it was his simple rule to obey her in everything; 
but when the first man again slumbered, his wife 
rose, and, with a firm upper lip, hastened through 
the sleeping aisles of Paradise. She was, however, 
nervous; there happened to be no moon that night, 
and she fell once or twice, bruised her white body, 
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and so increased her agitation. To the Trees of the 
great Taboo she went, and, expecting every moment 
to hear the warning voice of Jahweh, plucked fruit 
hastily, ate heartily, and then hurried back as fast 
as she could run, where Adam slept under a myrtle. 
She cuddled to him, woke him up, and gave him 
refreshment. 

“I’m not hungry,” he said; but the first woman 
persisted. 

“It’s something quite new and most delicious,” 
she declared. “‘ Just try it.” 

He ate to please her, then went to sleep again, 
and—for the first time in his life—dreamed dreams. 
Eve, too, slumbered, since her mind was now at 
ease. Come what might come, her lover and herself 
were henceforth for ever immortal as their creator. 

Adam woke with the first headache, and Eve put 
off her confession before a remarkable new experi- 
ence. It struck Adam that they were unclad. 

“We can’t go about like this any more,’ said 
Adam. 

“Why not?” she asked, for she had not noticed 
it. ‘* What’s the matter with us?” 

* Oh—TI don’t know—nothing on; it’s so crude. 
Jahweh is always robed, and Lucifer wore lovely 
clothes. Why shouldn’t we? The trees have their 
leaves, the birds their feathers, the beasts their fur.’’ 

Eve clapped her little hands, 
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“We'll dress up! Next time Jahweh comes we’ll 
surprise him,’’ she said. 

“It'll show him that we’re learning things, and 
observing, and putting two and two together, and 
using our brains,’’ declared Adam. 

Then, while they were busy with sartorial experi- 
ments, the wife told her husband the thing that she 
had done, and destroyed our first father’s peace of 
mind for ever. Both Adam and Eve, indeed, dis- 
played phenomena, until then unknown upon earth, 
for he was very angry, and she wept floods of tears 
before the dreadful spectacle of his wrath. Unseen a 
hundred gods and goddesses watched this unexpected 
development with interest and delight. Only Jahweh 
himself had yet to learn the extent and significance 
of the infamous catastrophe that had overtaken his 
new world. 

All too soon the crash came. Judging deity by 
themselves, the fond couple soon calmed their 
passion, decided that their creator would forgive 
Eve’s impropriety, and dared to believe that their 
absurd new clothes would charm the Almighty into 
a melting mood. ‘“ He’ll have to laugh when he 
sees you,’ said Eve. She now wore a petticoat of 
that excellent fern known to science at a later date 
as Dicksonia, and about her neck was twisted a 
necklace of scarlet berries; while tresses of the 
fragrant Vanda coerulea (an orchid difficult under 
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cultivation, but highly prosperous in Paradise) 
adorned her honey-coloured hair. Adam was simi- 
larly clad, only since his curls were black, he wore a 
white wreath upon them; and some say that his 
wife wove buds and blossoms of the beautiful Rosa 
laevigata for the purpose; while others, quite as 
worthy of credit, suspect that Hedychium coronarium 
was the fragrant flower that Eve selected. 

They were much impressed with their added 
charms, and doubted not that Jahweh would declare 
himself as equally gratified. 

“* He’ll feel that we are getting on,” said the sanguine 
mother of all humanity; and a few days later, when 
the cool of the evening came, the infatuated couple 
hid in a bosky dell, where their God was wont to 
walk. He came, and presently they stole out from 
a thicket and appeared smiling before him. They 
were happy and excited, and a little self-conscious. 

The Everlasting stood still, as though struck into 
stone; and had their purpose been to surprise him 
only, Adam and Eve might have congratulated them- 
selves on complete success. To their dismay, how- 
ever, they perceived that Jahweh little liked their 
shameful effort to give him pleasure. Far from 
laughing, he manifested symptoms of the most acute 
annoyance, 

“Who told you that you were naked?’ he 
thundered, and for the first time in their lives the 
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futile and fatuous couple knew how awful a thing 
it is to anger heaven. Adam was far too terrified 
to make any answer at all. His jaw fell, his knees 
sagged, and his eyes were fixed upon his furious 
Creator. But Eve, ignorantly and vainly trusting 
to the protection of sex, found no difficulty in 
replying. 

“ Nobody told us. We just found it out for our- 
selves,” she answered. ‘“‘ And we thought you 
would be pleased to see how clever we are getting.” 

“ Wretches!”’ cried Jahweh. ‘* You have eaten 
of the Tree of Knowledge !” 

““ We haven’t,”’ answered Eve stoutly. ‘‘ I promise 
you we haven’t.” 

“You have,” returned the outraged deity. ‘* Other- 
wise you couldn’t have known about clothes. It’s 
all over with you! You shall see my face no more; 
but my anger you shall feel for ever !”’ 

Then Adam spoke. 

“It was entirely her fault; I should never have 
thought of such a thing myself,’ he said. 

“Listen, dear Jahweh,’’ begged Eve. “ You 
distinctly told us that if we ate of that horrid Tree 
we should die the very same day. And we are not 
dead; so that’s proof positive we didn’t !”’ 

But one may not argue with omnipotence. The 
Lord of Hosts said never a word. He turned his 
back upon them, and departed; while, a prey to 
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fearful terrors, the sinful pair tore off their finery 
and wept in each other’s arms. 

“Tt wasn’t sporting, but I forgive you. We 
must see it through together,”” said Eve between her 
sobs. 

We all know that the creative principle may be 
stung into action by any violent emotion, whether 
agreeable or the reverse. Even humanists are 
subject to this law, so it will easily be understood 
how his atrocious experience now quickened Jahweh’s 
divine genius. And it pursued a direction very 
unfortunate for Adam and Eve and their progeny. 
The Ever-Merciful had designed death as a natural 
and not undignified process; but now, under the 
scandal of this great ingratitude, he modified his 
original concept, and met the infamy of our first 
parents with a punishment fitted to their crime. 
Jahweh invented horrible diseases and battle and 
murder and starvation. Incensed by the dastardly 
disobedience of Eve, he conceived the microbe, 
and designed a thousand fearful things to feast upon 
the flesh of conscious existence for ever. In his 
godlike exasperation he planned leprosy and syphilis, 
tuberculosis and cancer. He filled the air and the 
water and the earth with invisible and hideous 
death; and as from Jove’s head Minerva, goddess 
of wisdom and understanding, had sprung in all her 
might and dignity, so now from the brain of the 
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God of Love leapt Earthquake and Carnage, with a 
bright, thirsty sword waiting to drink man’s blood. 
It was left for the rare poet, Wordsworth, to make 
this discovery and applaud it, many years afterwards. 
Finally Jahweh, in a fine frenzy of outraged justice, 
planned that the sins of the fathers should be visited 
on the children; and feeling, after this stroke of 
omnipotent genius, that the sons of man must 
now groan for ever for their parents’ inconceivable 
crime, he rested from his labours, reviewed the 
whole complex machinery of destruction that he had 
created, and saw that it was very good. 

Eve meanwhile had recovered her scattered wits 
and striven to console Adam, They considered how 
best to appease Jahweh and prevail upon him to 
forgive their ignorance and pardon their ingratitude. 

“ He can’t kill us—that’s one good thing,”’ said Eve. 

By chance Lucifer passed that way, heard their 
story, and explained it. He instantly perceived the 
truth, and showed them how, blinded by darkness 
and haste, Eve had helped herself from the wrong 
Tree. 

“ Fools! Fly while there is yet time,” urged the 
everlasting enemy. “ He still can kill you, and he 
will, after he has tortured you; so hasten to the 
Tree of Life and pluck and eat before it is too late !”’ 

Adam’s courage again failed him at this ordeal; 
but Eve did as the fiend advised, and her spouse 
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tumbled after her. Jahweh, however, perceiving 
the depths of depravity into which the pair might 
now sink at any moment, rightly guessed at their 
next action. He was beforehand with his faithless 
creatures, and the Tree of Life stood already guarded 
by a double phalanx of celestial angels-at-arms. 

Michael himself commanded, and, ere they fully 
grasped the whole extent of their misfortune, the 
criminals were driven by spirits with flaming swords, 
not only from the sacred branch of Life, but out of 
Paradise altogether, 

Eve, indeed, made one frenzied appeal to Michael, 
and Lucifer dared to do the like; but a Field-Marshal 
of Jahweh was proof against the tears of the first 
woman. Her he ignored, and, turning upon the 
Spirit of Evil, bade him begone. 

“ You are trespassing,’”’ he said coldly. ‘“* Depart, 
or you shall feel my spear again.” 

“Surely you cannot approve!” burst out the 
cunning fiend, pretending a compassion which he 
was doubtless far from feeling. ‘“‘ Surely, my old 
friend, you do not wish these poor, lovely fools to 
die !”’ 

Then the baffled Spirit of Evil wrapped himself 
in darkness and vanished with a heated ejaculation; 
while man cursed woman, and _ broken-hearted 
woman tore her hair, lost her temper, and blasphemed 
the Fountain of Wisdom and Mercy. 
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“ Death,” she said, ‘‘ won’t be worse than Jahweh, 
-anyhow.” 

* Wait and see,’’ answered the All Father’s servant; 
after which he conducted them to that grim theatre 
planned for their reception, where Murder only 
waited the birth of their sons to make his appearance. 

Then began the real interest of the earth-play for 
the all-wise immortals above it. 

But at last there are indications that celestial 
interest in man begins to flag, that Jahweh himself 
is tempted to transfer his energies to some other and 
more profitable corner of the universe. Certain 
misguided spirits even derive consolation from this 
fact, and one hears an occasional impious tongue 
venture to affirm that, when the divine audience 
quits our theatre, the players will begin to provide 
a more agreeable entertainment. 


THE VISITOR 
(The shade of Marcus Aurelius gazes on modern Rome.) 


JUPITER STATOR! thou art dead indeed, 
And with thee all the forms and states and shows 
Of Rome have vanished. Whither art thou fled, 
Thou city of the Cesars? Can it be 
These splintered splendours of the past are all 
Old Chronos hath not crunched? The Forum lies 
Upon his plate, the fragments of a meal, 
And round about there’s nothing further left 
But orts and shadows. 

All the seven hills 
Are buried deep in dwellings strangely piled 
Against each other; temples, palaces 
Alike have sunk, and toward the mountains one 
Must lift his eyes to kindle memory. 
Soracte standeth where it ever stood, 
And still the Alban hills ascend to show 
The footsteps of the morning; but for Rome 
Morning hath drifted on eternal night, 
And but a shrunken ant-heap marks the place 
Where the world’s mistress reigned. 

Yet still it holds 


That men lift up above the herd sometimes, 
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And dominate as they were wont to do, 

I mark new mounted heroes spring aloft 
Worthy of bronze, and lesser monitors 

Have won to marble. Rome hath leaders yet; 
And here’s a sight familiar to my eyes : 
Trajan’s fair column; but the emperor 

Doth crown his pile no more. Instead I see 
A sombre shape upon the pillar perched— 

A mighty form, and in his hands are keys. 
Who was the key-bearer, and who is this 
Thrust here upon my own memorial ? 

They set it up after that I had passed 

From the great task of living. It was meant 
To tell the cruel, painful wars we made, 

On Marcomanni by the Danube’s stream, 
And standeth still to show what men could do 
When Antonines wore purple. Art hath wrought 
This masterpiece, and still I joy to see 

Jupiter Pluvius, with outspread wing, 

Shake from his dusky pinions and his hair 
The fragrant thunder shower on my parched host. 
A noble monument; but where am I? 

And where is Faustina, my wondrous spouse, 
Whose character—a tragic mystery, 

Mixed by the gods for their own purpose—led 
The woman to forget she was a queen ? 

"Tis no surpassing wonder thus to find 

Her flitted hence; truly her consort’s side 
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Irked her a little in life; but where am I? 
What night-black, dark-robed sword-bearer is this, 
That swung a blade for Rome, and now, it seems, 
Usurps my pillar ? 

"Tis a verity 
That oftentimes I thought and sometimes wrote, 
When practising my little store of Greek, 
My private mind upon the worth of fame. 
"Tis true I scorned the windy shout of men, 
And rated it but as the hollow howl 
Of brumal tempest through a naked wood; 
"Tis true the roar of multitudes to me 
Spoke but the language of a sudden storm, 
Or riotous march of mad, white-headed waves, 
Panting along the indifferent feet of earth; 
Yet Fate hath willed my pillar should outlast 
Some flight of years; and I was counted more 
Than this uplifted stone. 

A man named Paul 

Now darkles where aforetime they set me; 
But whence was he and how served he the State 
In such wise that his glory, like the sun, 
Hath melted my brief taper from its place ? 


Shadow of high Olympus, shades of those 
Celestial ones who reigned in human hearts, 
And led the conquerors of all the earth, 

Here’s a wild jest for thoughtful ghosts to mark ! 
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He was a Christian; yea, that stubborn folk 

Who buzzed and troubled, like the nightly gnats 
Bred of Campagna’s marshes—even that cult 

We whipped and hindered; they have won their day 
And set their heroes on our pedestals ! 

Paul standeth for their conquest and their Christ, 

A poet slain upon a Roman cross 

In some far province of the troubled East 

For telling truth before that it was ripe. 

And I myself lived long enough to see 

How truth grown ripe grows false. That biting thing 
Is precious only in the tart and green, 

For ripe and sweet to every mouth, ’tis rotten. 


Now all our ruined state doth make a show 

For Christians. So are the tables turned; 

And where the beasts on Roman holidays 

Set free their souls and reddened all the sands 
Of yonder grass-grown space, to-day they thrive 
And peep about our roofless palaces 

_And set our broken marbles in their aisles, 

And patch our temples for a sort of lure 

To draw the Nations. Even my own mild face, 
Cut upon many a stone and sometime loved 

By those I toiled for, doth lack-lustre stare, 
With tinkered nose or mended brow or ear, 
Upon the people; and far greater yet— 

The images of long-forgotten gods 
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Throng the assemblies in their stony pomp 
And gaze through marble lids upon the past, 
Unconscious of the life that creeps about 
Their art-created immortality. 


Oh, Christ, thy hierarchs have used thee ill 

To break a peaceful grave, defraud the dead 
And turn thy human rede of love to man 

Into a battle cry that drove in hate 

And agony and long-drawn, moral death 

Two thousand years of fooled humanity. 

Yea, they have prostituted thee and raped 

Thy virgin message till at last it stands 

No more than slave to many infamies. 

Twice thieves, from Gods and Cesars they have stole : 
The keys of heaven they have filched away 

And given them to yonder fisherman; 

While from the imperial forehead they have torn 
Pontifex Maximus, our proudest star. 

Now Pontifex is Cesar, but no more 

Is Cesar Pontifex; and even as 

They feigned their Christ ascended from the grave 
And lived once more, so this our fallen state,— 
Our Roman Empire that went down to death,— 
Doth peep again to pose a little while 

And cry out vain decretals to the wind, 

And linger in this pit of pestilence 

Men call the Papacy. An ancient cock 
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Yet struts his narrow dunghill up and down, 

And shaketh moulting wings and croweth shrill, 

Well knowing that his tyrant voice hath sunk 

To withered pipe and his blood-rusted spurs 

Have fallen off for ever. Oh, thou Christ, 

In the dark shadow of thy gallows tree 

They’ve battened and grown fat and flourished long 

On persecuted reason. They have stilled 

The solemn heart-beat of philosophy, 

And trampled on the golden time and flung 

Truth to the lions; they have turned the world 

From her rejoicing journey; they have fouled 

The highest places of man’s intellect 

With their base excrement of forged lies; 

They have made fast their adamant doors, and 
laughed 

At ruination as it swept to drown 

The best that men had fought for until now. 


So all that Hellas taught the world’s forgot ! 
Ye shadows of the mightiest, shades of those 
Who led my youth, and lifted my young soul 
To purity and patience, wake and gaze. 
Behold how time hath been revenged on us ! 
And time anon will be revenged again, 

Since vengeance only doth belong to time; 
And ’tis most sure that, as the breath expired 
From vanished myths, so it must also leave 
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This dwindling falsehood when the sun shall rise. 
Already a stark light doth shiver cold 

Above its slumber; deep uneasiness 

Hath set a troubled hand upon its eyes; 

For light is roaming on the mountains—light 
That slays the owl-eyed haunters of the dusk, 
And drives to den the children of the dark. 


Habet! The Christian has it; Dawn’s white steel 
Is at his bosom; it shall be with him 
As where yon stone barbarian droops and sinks, 
And fills his hollow shield with falling blood. 
So this old faith must die, and make an end 
Less lovely than the Gaul’s. 

Some flight of years 
And the inevitable, tireless hand 
Gropes and grips fast, and draws it gently down— 
Down into Hades, where the earlier gods, 
Their duty done, still sit on ghostly thrones, 
And show the wondrous picture of man’s mind 
In its beginnings and its worshippings, 
Its strivings, strugglings by the endless road 
Upward and onward. Creeds are still the signs 
That mark our human path; and this shall stand, 
To point into that fateful labyrinth 
Where man hath wasted precious centuries, 
And barred the way of living liberty | 
His leaders trod before the Christian came. 
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Fear not, thou fleeting faith; time promises 

Thee euthanasia; they who watch thy end 

Will add no pang thereto. Not on thy lap 

Shall they be nurtured; not from thy shrunk breast 
May the clean spirits of mankind to come 

Drink life. Upon thy final citadels 

The hail of truth is falling; earthly power 

Has vanished from thee, and thy cob-webbed orb 
And sceptre soon must drop. Some span of years 
Shall see thee follow the Olympians; 

Whereon thy domes and soaring palaces 

Will take their turn as show, and nevermore 

Shall man within thy holy places kneel. 


Keep thou my pillar, Paul; I grudge it not, 
Thou lion-hearted spirit. Stand thou there 
Until old Chronos flits along his way 

To the next perch; and then upon this wreck 
I’ll gaze again to see what’s doing more, 
When Liberty shall welcome other men, 
Sweep present hopes and values off the earth 
And set the heartstrings of posterity 
Throbbing to nobler music. 


SOUVENIR 


BENEATH great heights, full of the murmur and 
sweetness of the pine, there rolled undulating country, 
from which sunshine had soaked much colour. 
Earth billowed, tawny as the pelt of a lion; but faint 
verdure washed it fitfully, where vineyards stretched, 
and white roads cut them every way into squares and 
triangles and circles, as they rose and fell and twisted, 
like threads tangled upon the hills. 

Cultivation draped rather than clothed this land. 
It laid no heavy garment upon the valleys, but spread 
only a shining and translucent robe between them 
and the sun’s fierce kiss. 

Here a company of cypress, dwarfed to a mere 
splash of darkness, crowned a knoll together, or 
stretched to mark a boundary; here solitary farms 
shone white and red among their terraces and 
meadows; here a hamlet, with earth-coloured walls 
and russet roofs, clustered in a hollow, or girdled 
some little campanile on a hill-top; and bluer than 
the olives that belted each height; bluer than Arno, 
where she wound beneath them; bluer than the blue 
sky’s self, earth’s lover, the air, lapped all and melted 


all together. Thus the immense, intricate scene, 
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to the last glimmer of remote snow, was enwrapped 
and caressed. Italy had drawn Demeter’s own 
ineffable veil about her—the mother’s magic wimple, 
woven of violet and gentian, forget-me-not and 
iris. 

But this far-flung distance of plains and hills 
rising to the Apennine, was no more than a little 
wedge of the world driven in between the shoulder 
of high ground and the sky. Heaven, indeed, 
claimed three-parts of the vision, and the uplifted 
foreground embraced a large measure of the rest. 
For here towered a mountain. It ascended by suc- 
cessive slopes, was threaded by pathways, intersected 
by ravines and torrents, broken by many a crag. 
And the forest spread over it, tier upon tier, in 
strophe and antistrophe of darkness and light, 
in melodies of golden green to the crowns of the 
land, in passages that steeped their foreheads with 
the gloom of a thundercloud. The chestnut woods 
thronged lower, and their leaves were scarcely 
unfurled; the beeches blazed to each hill-crest, 
and firs also held their part with them; but the might 
and mystery of Vallombrosa homed with the pines 
that leapt so straight and true to their sombre canopies; 
that swept the slopes and glens, rose to the high places, 
and drifted forward in their innumerable battalions 
like night itself. Generation upon generation they 
dwell together, from the giants that were seedlings 
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when genius moved amid these shades, to the sprightly 
promise of forests to come and the infant plantations 
as yet no greater than the weeds whence they spring. 
To shadow and to shelter is the mission of the pine; 
to spread cool purple upon the summer earth, and 
shield it with their implicated wings against the 
hurricanes of autumn and winter’s snow. Their 
sobriety is like the frown of dark cliffs fluted with 
silver; and against their level walls and precipices 
the vernal green of deciduous things rolls and ceases 
like a sea. The savour of them and the music of 
them are a touchstone infallible, for they harbour 
the very spirit of these glades, and none may stand 
amid their bright columns and look upward to the 
blue that frets their darkness, downward to the azure 
earth seen afar between their aisles, without tribute 
of joy and wonder. 

Rivers flash amid the woods; leap sheer and spout 
their bright threads upon a cliff face; linger in little 
basins of grey marble; vanish and murmur unseen 
until they twinkle out again beneath. And the 
humbler folk of the forest throng these waterways, 
to drape them with sallow and hazel, to adorn them 
with genista and daphne and great snow-white 
crucifers, with mountain strawberry and cyclamen, 
saxifrage and rue. The sun-shafts find all these 
things, struggle through the steadfast pines to come 
at them, and splinter and splash into the secret places 
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that they may lave each little new-born flower with 
light. 

On Vallombrosa’s side, alone and with an open 
mind, one meditated; and fancy, first taking wing 
beyond any medieval memory, swept back to the days 
of olden time, when the gods were not few, but many; 
when they stood not separated in kind from their 
creatures, but in degree alone; when, as Pindar 
hath it, “‘ One race there was of men and one of gods, 
but from one mother, Earth, drew both their breath.” 
I felt the hearts of the old gods beat near me, where 
I basked in a scented thicket; and I thought how 
sane appeared the rationale of paganism, as developed 
in its bearing on human life by the poets of the Golden 
Age. 

The primitive mind of the Greek, called to build 
a working creed from prehistoric myth, evolved 
a pantheon that should meet the many problems 
and contradictions of existence, and Serve its turn 
in the progress of the world’s moral development 
and advance; but the dogma of one watchful, 
loving, and paternal Deity doubtless held no tempta- 
tion for his genius. He must have mistrusted it, since 
the events of every hour convinced him of its futility. 
No one god might with reason meet his case; 
but given a house of gods—a family of divinities 
moved by various interests, at sharp variance among 
themselves, vested with unequal powers, and pro- 
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foundly interested in mankind and his fate; then was 
unfolded a plausible theory of human life, with its 
disabilities, contradictions, triumphs, tragic paradoxes, 
and appalling dilemmas, from which escape there 
was none, and action only a choice of evils. Granted 
these greater brothers and sisters of humanity— 
beings powerful, but not all-powerful—moved by 
the passions of mankind, and for ever using their 
supernatural accomplishments to his good or bale; 
and added thereto an order of semi-celestials, 
in whose human veins ran the ichor of the highest; 
then a religion suited to those sons of the morning 
reveals itself, and there glimmer out these mighty 
legends, rich now as then in their appeal to the 
moralist and artist. For the light of true intellectual 
dawn that followed could not kill the first fore-glow 
that made glorious the fifth century in Greece. 

Of other and older mythologies one need not speak. 
They were more terrific, archaic, and elemental; 
for earliest man made his gods of the flood and the 
thunderstorm, the hurricane and destroying tempest. 
But these sunny divinities of the South have hearts, 
though hard they often were. They know love and 
hate, sorrow and joy. They are human; man made 
them in his own image, and they appear more logical 
than any subsequent concept of one only God, since 
to the children of men they served to explain 
those contradictions of life which, given one only 
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supreme, consistent, and omnipotent Being, were 
logically inexplicable. 

It must have been something of this comradeship 
and comity that appealed to Goethe, who accepted 
whole-heartedly the inspiration of Hellas. In his 
sketch of Winckelmann he says: ‘“ This picture 
of the antique spirit, absorbed in this world and its 
good things, leads us directly to the reflection that 
such excellences are only compatible with a heathenish 
way of thinking. The self-confidence, the attention 
to the present, the pure worship of the gods as ances- 
tors, the admiration of them, as it were, only as works 
of art, the submission to an irresistible fate, the future 
hope also confined to this world, since it rests on the 
preciousness of posthumous fame: all this belongs 
so necessarily together, makes such an indivisible 
whole, creates a condition of human life intended 
by Nature herself, that we become conscious— 
alike at the height of enjoyment and in the depths 
of sacrifice and even of ruin—of an indestructible 
health,” 

Heathenism is to him a healthy way of thinking, 
and its outcome a healthy way of life. There was a 
rare lack of delusion under the clear light of reason 
in the Golden Age. These gods of such mingled 
passions and powers were not immortal. Themis 
was Jove’s assessor; Moira tore the thread of god 
and man alike, was mightier than either, and dwelt 
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in darkness beyond human or divine calculation. 
Nietzsche, by the way, points out that it was this 
supreme and incalculable Moira, standing to the 
Greek for chance, accident, or fate, that Christianity 
boldly transforms into its one true God. The 
Christian explained to the world that this omnipotent 
and sequestered power was not such a haphazard 
affair as had been supposed, but something conscious, 
something subtler, steadier, and more far-seeing 
than human intellect could reach or measure. It 
was, in fact, not a Power, but a Will. To the dis- 
ciples of which myth the philosopher puts a pertinent 
question: “ If our intellect cannot divine the intellect 
and aims of God, how did it divine this quality of 
its intellect and this quality of God’s intellect? ” 
And to-day it seems to me that the line of the Greeks 
is still the right line—to be followed on modern values, 
For Will we are agreed to substitute Power; for a 
conscious controller, unconscious force, since only 
on the assumption of unconscious force can conscious 
intelligence find any clue whatsoever to the riddle. 
But there is not one force, there are many; and they 
clash, as the gods of the Greeks clashed. The 
games go on for ever, and the agonists are still men; 
the drama unfolds fresh scenes, but the protagonists 
are no longer gods or demi-gods; they are the great 
forces of nature, warring upon each other and hin- 
dering or assisting humanity as of yore. It is true 
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that he fears them no longer, for the tables 
are turned: he has even chained certain of them, 
and taught them to do his bidding. But the slaves 
revolt, and some there are who will roam for ever 
unfettered. There remain passwords that we shall 
not know; there are arcana which we cannot enter. 
And that is well, for man, despite Protagoras and the 
realists, is not the measure of all things. There 
persists for him rational and abiding mystery; and 
these pines of Vallombrosa still whisper more than 
he will ever understand. , 

I turned then upon later time, and saw two mighty 
figures moving together in earnest speech amid the 
trees. Here Milton and Galileo walked; these 
sombre woodlands heard their speculations, and 
doubtless the older man tempered the fierce dog- 
matism of the poet presently to be. 

One wishes that Landor had made a dialogue of 
them with Vallombrosa for theatre; but his imaginary 
conversation between the young giant and the old 
happens otherwhere : in prison he places it, and his 
art fills the brief dialogue full of implicit drama. 
We see Milton stalking savagely up and down, like 
a young lion, his bosom bursting with the sage’s 
suffering; we hear the old, blind genius speak 
tenderly and patiently. “ The spirit of liberty 
wakes mad enthusiasm, and leaves behind it bitter 


disappointment,’’ says he, for his reflections are 
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tinctured with age and sad experience. Then there 
is that fine answer, when Milton hopes that the great 
man’s sentence will be short. 

“‘ Tt may be, or not, as God wills. It is for life.” 

Again that large survey won of his work. 

“We may know that there are other worlds, and 
we may hope that they are happier.” 

We stand there still in that opinion and devout 
desire with Galileo. 

Laugh too at a word spoken in the very spirit of 
Milton’s virile scorn for all things frozen, paltry, 
and mean. 

“An academician, a dunghill-cock, and a worm 
are three sides of an equilateral triangle ! ”’ 

So being now in tune with medieval time, I came 
presently to that steep place whence the Enemy of 
Man hurled San Giovanni Gualberto headlong 
into the torrent below, and I puzzled not a little to 
explain the saint’s deliverance. 

Solution flashed upon me like a sunbeam! 
Obvious it is that most excellent Pan, scenting brim- 
stone from afar and little liking the later, goat-footed 
celebrity, hid beside the waterfall to receive the 
descending Christian in his mighty arms. And 
that the old god won a special blessing for such 
service none familiar with Gualberto’s spirit will 
hesitate most heartily to affirm. 
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SOLE standing in utter loneliness—superbly alone— _ 

A monolith ruggedly lifts, with the roseal ling at its 
feet. 

Only the murmur of bees and twinkle and throb of 
the heat 

On the league-long height, and a shade from the 
granite thrown. 


Roll upon roll of the moor flung out on a sky-line 
free; 

Clouds at the zenith blue; in the flower-clad earth 
beneath 

The dust of a neolith : one who swept over this heath 

As the chieftain of vanished hordes and their fate 
and their destiny. 


When he died, that no mocking phantom, or jealous 
shade 

Of him mighty, should darken their lodge in the 
distant glen, 

They brought their lord hither, on shoulders of 
mourning men, 

And tore at their hair and howled long and fierce 


music made. 
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Then they sought for a stone of girth, that should 
evermore mark his place 

And be seen for remembrance, afar on the frowning 
hill, 

Of that leader of men, whose right arm and resistless 
will 

Had lifted his clan to power and to splendour and 
pride of face. 


He was cooped with his knees to his chin in a granite 
kist, 

And a granite flake over his head that should last 
till doom. 

So near doth he seem that one feels him not dead 
in his tomb, 

But crouching, alive and alert, with a warrior’s axe 
in his fist, 


Does he hear the old gods of the thunder? Can 
summer sun 

Reach down to his pit? May his ears still discern 
the rain ‘ 

Hissing over the heather, or tell if the purple 
stain 

From a cloud-shadow dims his grey stone? When 
the ponies run, 
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Can he mark the dull drumming above of their 
unshod feet ? 

Does he chill when the snowdrift is clogged on the 
frozen ground ? 

Does he thrill to the shout of the stream, or the bay 
of the hound, 

Or heed the sad curlew’s cry and the brown snipe 
bleating his bleat ? 


Nay, for nothing lies under the grass but the buried 
stones, 

Or mayhap a primeval crock, or a fleck of red 
rust; 

For the hero is earth of the earth, and its dust is his 
dust, 

And his flesh is the flesh of the peat, and its bones 
are his very bones. 


That master of men is ascended, for good or for 
bane, 

And life after life hath he lived and relinquished 
since then— 

In the heather and herbage and birds, in the beetles 
and foxes and men, 

Each in their turn sprung of earth, each in their 
turn earth again. 
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Yesterday clad with great thews, that builded a 
chieftain of might; 

‘To-day where the milkwort and fern and the starry 
tormentil 

Spread joy by the auburn beck and loveliness on 
the hill; 

To-morrow a moorman’s fire at the fall of a winter’s 
night. 


And the aura, so azure clear, that is running above 
the red, 

Was the glow of a savage heart imprisoned within 
the brand; 

And the warmth on your hand was the sun on a 
stone-man’s hand 

From the far-off, hard-bitten days that were lived by 
the ancient dead. 


So mutable myriads wake to the ring of their morning 


chime; 

So mutable myriads pass at the set of their final 
sun; 

And only Matter remains—the august, the unchanging 
one— 


But no shape and no shadow of aught that she moulds 
on the wheel of Time. 
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And ye who would bring man his soul from a mystical 
matrix apart; 

And ye who would conjure man’s life to a land beyond 
Matter’s ken, 

Must proclaim how her rape overtook her, and whcre- 
fore, and when, 

Ere we bend to your idols, or take these your fairyland 
stories to heart. 
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A CHILD was born on earth, and if the morning 
stars sang together, none heard them, for mankind 
worshipped devoutly at other cradles. And, standing 
beside the babe, one marvelled that the multitude 
should not perceive the light in his eyes, or com- 
prehend that there had come into the world something 
most precious. For in this infant face already homed 
mercy and understanding, ruth—a passion as yet 
stranger to mankind—and wisdom, deeplier founded 
than the wisdom of the East. 

Then swept by the mighty and the magnificent 
bearing gifts for other cradles. They passed onward 
in pomp and majesty, and with them went the riches 
of earth—its precious stones and metals, rare fruits 
and all fragrant things. The craft of the potter and 
goldsmith they bore; and art was also here with 
miracles of mastery in all mediums. Some brought 
manuscripts of music; others carried the poetry of 
the world, and the purest, fiercest fire yet poured 
from the mind of man. Their paintings throbbed 
with beauty and deep knowledge; their statues 
made the sweating slaves who carried them grotesques 


in comparison with the passionless perfection and 
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hidden meaning of such magic stone and bronze. 
Fabrics of the looms, tapestries, cloth of silver and 
gold, and silk aglow with Tyrian colours—all these 
were borne forward; while living wonders of earth 
also moved in that pageant—giants and dwarfs; 
white elephants and white rhinocerotes; peacocks 
and sad-eyed apes; gentle, wool-bearing eaters of 
grass; spotted and banded leopards and tigers, 
clad in ebony and flame. And with them came the 
rulers, the monarchs, the potentates, all who reigned 
over mankind and made the world their pleasure- 
house, the peoples of the world their footstool. 

“Whither go ye?’”’ I asked; and an ancient man 
in the procession made answer. 

“We go to offer our first-fruits at the cradles of 
human power. In splendour we visit our Babes, 
that we may make obeisance, bring gifts, and worship 
whence cometh all earthly dominion. These, with 
flying flags and clash of martial music, seek the cradle 
of Might, whose servants they are, to lay their treasure 
beside him; these, who move slowly and creak with 
the riches of their garments, carry fabulous gifts 
to Wealth; they will pour their pearls and emeralds, 
their gold and silver, in a flood around his feet; 
while these, who march beneath sacred symbols of 
faith, to the thunder of organs and the smoke of 
sweet saps, have found Religion the corner-stone on 
which their sovereignty depends. They are sealed 
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to the Unknown; but the votaries of Wealth and 
Might make no quarrel with them, for the claims 
of Religion are not disputed and the servants at other 
cradles willingly give, of their superfluity, to support 
her hands.” 

“ And do none bring gifts hither? ’’ Isaid. ‘‘ The 
children in these cradles of which you speak are 
mortal: they bear the sign of death upon their 
foreheads; but this ineffable child can never perish 
while conscious existence remains,” 

The aged one shook his head. 

“There are no mighty rulers who owe their glory 
to Reason,” he answered. ‘‘ Where are Reason’s 
kingdoms? Not on Earth. Where shall you find 
a people led to mastery by this Babe? Not on Earth. 
Where are they who, lighting their road by Reason, 
reach any promised land, or heart’s desire? Cer- 
tainly not upon our planet. Never a King brought 
gold and frankincense to this cradle, for Reason 
upholds no throne, supports neither the ministers 
of Might, nor Wealth, nor Faith. If Reason reigned, 
my friend, none else would do so! Did Reason 
sway mankind, our strength would be as weakness, 
our diamonds as river crystals, our revered gods as 
dreams—nay, nightmares. Reason would banish 
the seats of the mighty and hold this aulic splendour 
less—far less—than the reign of autumn in the forest. 
Reason would liberate beauty for all to share, sing 
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our divinest poetry in the slum, and set our statues 
beside the hovels of common men. Reason, indeed, 
would banish the hovel itself, and the common man, 
and the prince also; bringing into the world a dominion 
that should slay Might in his cradle; starve Wealth 
amidst his own splendours; and for Religion sub- 
stitute a righteousness that worshipped in the temples 
of humanity alone. 

“ Conceive, if you can,” he continued, ** of a world 
wherein statesmen were philosophers—after the 
ideal of Plato—and statecraft anathema; a world 
where the sword had ceased to be more than an evil 
curiosity, hid under dust that none cared to remove; 
a Society where riches did not exist and prosperity 
succeeded them; of a world where man, because 
he was man, willingly accepted care and service for 
goodwill to humanity, without wages but honour, 
without reward but reverence. Imagine, if a well- 
regulated mind can soar to such inane, an earth 
whereon we were the measure and master of things, 
and neither god helped us nor demon hindered; 
an earth where man confessed that he knew little 
of his beginnings, of his endings nothing at all, yet 
steadfastly and sanely faced existence. Conceive a 
planet where good and evil were held but as heat and 
cold, darkness and light—opposites, neither of which 
might exist without the other; words, necessary still 
in our finite categories, but of no ultimate meaning 
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after this Babe, yet in its cradle, had lifted intellect 
a little higher, a little cleaner. Nay, in a frenzy of 
imagination, postulate thinkers to come who shall 
cancel opposites, cast riches and poverty and all our 
childish values and illusory ideals into the limbo of 
man’s broken toys, and rise above them and beyond 
them, as Nature has ever moved on a plane where 
there is neither good nor evil, justice nor injustice, 
but only the law. 

“ Lastly, Reason, if we permitted it, would doubt- 
less dare to remind us that Time is only another. 
human concept or dimension concerning which not 
one in a thousand minds can figure what it means. 
Reason would assert that man, physically and men- 
tally constituted as to-day, has been neither less nor 
greater throughout historical time—a period to us 
immense, yet as nothing, compared with that demanded 
before we reveal differences that shall be discernible 
and mental advancement sufficient to separate our 
present youth from our future adolescence. Reason, 
pointing to Earth’s duration, would tell us that this 
is the beginning, not the end—infancy, not old age. 

“In fact, to be ruled by Reason, my friend, is 
to ask for better bread than is made of wheat—the 
demand of a fool. Of course you see that? Let 
us, therefore, still worship Might and Wealth and 
Religion, for these will suffice our time and the time 
of our children’s children, These are the true, 
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protective forces of humanity; they are fat and well 
favoured. By them the fittest survive—how com- 
fortable a thought for mighty nations with short 
memories! Yonder Babe has a lean and hungry 
look. He may not even sustain the strain of another 
ten centuries, seeing that our system of education 
and the religious enthusiasms professed by most 
of those who attain to power, tend nowise toward 
his cradle and ration with savage wisdom his necessary 
nourishment,” 

The old man hastened on, shaking his head at 
me; and then, after the Kings and their banners 
and their pomp were sunk in a glowing mist upon 
the horizon, and still Reason’s lonely cradle lay 
unattended, there came shadows with a white light 
about them—the august ghosts of men and women 
who had already sacrificed themselves for this Babe 
in past time. 

And they brought a gift : Patience. 

For, said they, ‘‘ Reason alone can trust the future 
without fear.” 
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“WE call it ‘the Giant of the Worlds,’ ”’ I told 
him, 

“ Quite right,” said the creature; “ it is.” 

Strictly, however, he did not speak: he signed. 
Speech was denied to him; but he had a great many 
feet or hands—ten on each side, I believe—and with 
these he conducted his conversation in a wonder- 
ful dumb alphabet, and was able to make himself 
perfectly clear. We were sitting together under 
about ten fathoms of water; but I found myself 
quite comfortable and in possession of all my 
faculties, 

* And so you call this place ‘ Jupiter’? ”’ he said. 
“ Well, you must call it something. And you, from 
your remote planet, Earth, have managed to find 
out a little about us? ”’ 

*Yes,”’ I answered. ‘* We know that it would 
take one of our ordinary crack ‘liners’ nearly 
three years to steam round your equator. We 
know your bulk is equal to one hundred and fourteen 
Earths. We have weighed you and measured you 


very accurately. We are aware that the force of 
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gravity is two and a half times greater here than with 
us,” 

* Quite true,’ signed the creature. ‘‘ And this 
last fact proves that there is nothing absolute. We 
live in the relative, though we should very much 
like the universe to be reduced to our own absolute 
standards. It is a little weakness common to all of 
us, call ourselves what we please.” 

“* ‘The same remark has been made in our world,” 
I replied. 

“No doubt: such an idea is elementary, yet we 
Jovians only discovered the fact some few hundreds 
of millions of years ago.” 

“ You speak of your years,’’ I said. 

“ Of course,” he replied. “ It wasn’t likely that 
I spoke of yours.” 

“Your years are rather short, however,” I ven- 
tured to remark. 

** There is nothing absolute,’”’ he repeated. ‘ But 
our system perhaps has its advantages. From what 
you have told me, by escaping from climatic changes 
we avoid a good deal of unpleasantness, Our day 
is short but regular. It preserves the same length 
always. We are in a state of steadfast spring all 
the year round, and our temperature decreases 
uniformly from the equator to the poles. You, on 
the other hand, revolve somewhat awkwardly, if 
I may say so without offence.” 
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“Voltaire made the same remark many of our 
years ago,”’ I replied. 

“He was right; and he evidently had a sense of 
humour to admit it.’”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said; ‘‘ he had. But to return: your 
day and night are just five hours long. You are 
also badly off for light. In fact, you must put up 
with twenty-seven times less light than we do.” 

“ There is nothing absolute,” he repeated. ‘‘ We 
receive all the light that our eyes can deal with or 
require. Observe the size of mine.” 

He had huge, wonderful eyes on stalks. They 
looked like shining black flowers. 

** And of course you possess five moons,”’ I said. 

“We possess eighteen,’ he answered; “ but 
doubtless only five can be seen from Earth with your 
faulty appliances. Our moons are mostly inhabited, 
and communication between them and us is regular. 
Their eclipses have a great economical importance.” 

“I’m afraid you are a long way ahead of us,” I 
remarked. 

“Not to hurt your feelings, we are,’’ he signed 
back. ‘“ But you must remember our privileges— 
the primal advantage of the Crustacea over the 
Vertebrata, and the very marked superiority of the 
Phylum, to which I have the honour to belong, over 
that in which chance has placed you. Small though 
it is, an immense proportion of your own planet 
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is denied you, or can only, I suppose, be approached 
with difficulty. May I ask how you investigate 
the sea bottom ? ”’ 

“We don’t,” I answered—* at least only in a 
rough-and-ready way. Much is still hidden from 
us.” 

“Dear me!” he remarked. ‘ Now with us, 
thanks to our physical construction, nothing is hidden. 
Sea and land alike are within our grasp. We take 
the water with us, that is all. Indeed, had Nature 
chosen an allied species which moves on earth and 
in water indiscriminately, there is no doubt that a 
much more highly developed creature than myself 
would have the pleasure of addressing you at this 
moment. But conscious existence was developed 
through our species, and, owing to certain inherent 
defects, which overbalanced his adaptability, the 
kindred animal remains unconscious to this moment.” 

* It’s exactly the same in my case,” I replied. 

The creature’s face, or what appeared to be its 
face, altered in a very singular manner, and I ventured 
to ask the reason. 

* May I without impertinence inquire the meaning 
of that curious physical contraction and expansion 
between your eyes? ”’ I said. 

“Most certainly,’’ he replied. “I was smiling 
with gratification to hear that you on your little 


planet had also grasped the grand, fundamental 
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principle of evolution. Elementary, of course, yet 
an immense advance. In fact, no true system of 
philosophy or zoology is possible to any form of 
conscious existence before this great truth has been 
discovered by it.” 

“TI wonder if many extra-terrestrial organisms 
have grasped it? ”’ I asked him. 

‘‘ We must assume so,” he replied. ‘ Whether 
conscious existence develops along the Arthropoda 
or the Vertebrata, or through any of the other Sub- 
Kingdoms which embody what we call life in the 
solar system—no matter what form the creature 
takes who can first say, ‘I think; therefore I am,’ 
the fact remains that discovery of the principle of 
evolution must be reached by its evolving brain 
sooner or later.”’ 

“But you have gone a good deal further on 
Jupiter?” 

““We have. Nevertheless, various causes have 
conspired to delay intellectual progress; and in our 
earlier stages much confusion arose and many precious 
thousands and thousands of years were lost by the 
futile conflict between dreams and certainties, 
between various systems of well-doing based on 
falsehood and the only veritable and enduring ethical 
rules of conduct founded in truth. Once, however, 
discover that nothing is absolute, and the rest follows. 
It may be slow, but it is certain.” 
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“The religious difficulty is solved here, then? ”’ 
I asked. 

For a moment he did not answer, but in his turn 
put a question to me. 

“ Regard me attentively,” he signed, ‘‘ and fear 
not to hurt my feelings. Do I remind you of anything 
you have ever seen on your world? Inasmuch as 
conscious existence has found its outlet through the 
mammalia on earth, we must suppose that other 
classes of the Vertebrata have, to put it flippantly, 
been called upon to take a back seat; because I 
think it can be proved that, in our solar system at 
any rate, no two Classes, even of one Phylum, have 
ever developed conscious existence on one planet. 
Elsewhere, however, in greater systems and upon 
more stupendous worlds, this may be the case.” 

“Tt is not so with us, however,’ I remarked. 
“There would be no room. There are even too 
many different sorts of human being as it is. The 
coloured population of the United States, for instance, 
already offers most difficult é 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted. ‘“‘ One thing at 
atime. The question before us is whether you have 
the Crustacea in your world, and, if so, whether 
among them there exists any species that distantly 
reminds you of me. Let me repeat that you will 
not annoy me.” 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘* We have an animal that reminds 
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me very much indeed of you. Not distantly at all. 
He is called Homarus Vulgaris, a member of the 
Order Decapoda, Class Crustacea, and—you’ll excuse 
me, I know—we regard him as an article of food.” 

“* You eat them? ” asked the creature. 

“In immense quantities. As many as twenty 
thousand are sometimes delivered at Billingsgate 
in a day. They come to London, the metropolis 
of my country, from Stornoway, Ireland, Scotland, 
the Orkneys, the south coast, the Channel Islands, 
and Norway—different parts of our world. They 
run up to twelve pounds—our pounds, I mean; but 
in America they go larger.” 

“How do they compare with us in size?” he 
inquired. 

“You are hundreds of times greater than they are. 
We men are very small creatures beside you, but 
these Crustaceans are nothing compared even with 
us,” 

The Jovian, as a matter of fact, must have been 
thirty feet high, But he had a kind heart apparently 
and most exalted ideas. Occasionally he struggled 
to simplify his thoughts—as we do when we talk 
to a child. He proved exceedingly patient with me, 
thanks to a sense of humour which prevented him 
from becoming annoyed at anything, That human 
beings should devour marine crustacea to the tune 
of many millions annually, evidently struck this huge 
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creature as a rich jest. His countenance assumed 
the expression of laughter, and his long-stalked eyes 
rolled about and shone in a very genial manner. 

“And if you had to class me, where should I 
come ? ”’ he inquired. 

“ After the crabs,” I said. ‘‘ With us, though 
neither animal is conspicuous for intelligence, 
the crabs exceed your species, if I may so call it, 
in that quality. They are, moreover, amphibious, 
and many varieties subsist and thrive far from the 
sea.” 

This interested the Jovian immensely. 

“TI perfectly understand what you call a crab,” 
he replied, ‘‘ and exactly the same condition once 
obtained here! It is quite certain that in the remote 
past of this planet a desperate struggle for mastery 
must have proceeded through centuries between us 
and the crab. He ought to have conquered: we 
did. This has been one of the greatest problems 
that the scientist ever had to tackle in Jupiter, and 
for millions of years it was the grand argument 
of the spiritualists against the rationalists. ‘ If you 
are right,’ said the supernaturalist folk, ‘ then how 
comes it that the fittest did not survive? If you are 
right, why did consciousness of existence arrive— 
through—through Po) Ee Drokes. OF 5 Wiiat 
should you call me on Earth?” he inquired 
abruptly. 
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“A very magnificently developed lobster,” I 
replied. 

“Very well. I wanted a name for myself that 
should make the argument simple to you. I will 
call us lobsters for the moment. So now you can 
follow me. The world-problem in scientific circles 
on Jupiter was, ‘ Why did the lobster win?’ ”’ 

“Of course it must have interested you 
enormously,’’ I said. 

“It was a good deal more than interesting,” he 
replied. ‘“* Thousands and millions of good lobsters 
have sacrificed their lives in the battle. It has 
flooded the seas of Jupiter with strife. It has ruined 
the lives of many millions among us—no light matter 
when you consider the great duration of life here. 
It has stood in the way of progress; it has darkened 
and saddened and maddened countless generations 
of the lobster kind.” 

“ The exact problem being .. .?” 

“Whether evolution was or was not a natural 
and therefore universal law. All thinking lobsters 
knew that it must be so, and pointed to the Universe 
and the astral manufactories, which our telescopes 
bring within our reach, and to the facts of biology, 
now in the school primer of every youthful lobster 
who has learned to read. But against this party 
there appeared a force bred out of that primitive 
supernaturalism which dominated the lobster mind 
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before the phenomena of Nature were understood, 
and these good folk still asserted a supreme 
conscious existence, or master-workman, above and 
outside Nature. They imagined something outside 
the Universe! and their only reasonable argument 
for this First Cause was at last reduced to the great 
crab problem. They took their stand on that until 
their power disappeared. If evolution were true, 
why had we lobsters become what we were, and the 
crabs, though at one time more naturally gifted, 
yet sunk behind us and failed to become conscious ¢ 
Why, in fact, should apparently the fittest not have 
survived? Their answer was crude, but it con- 
vulsed us with strife for many ages, though now it 
only convulses us with laughter. They said, “ Because 
the Something outside the Universe loved lobsters 
best!’’’ He indicated enormous amusement. 

“ They are undoubtedly more wholesome—in 
our world,’ I said, and continued : 

“ The fittest must survive; but the fact that 
conscious existence should develop in a certain 
direction does not at all prove that line is the fittest 
to survive. There are thousands of organisms that 
out-number us ten to one, but they are not con- 
scious. What, for instance, can be so fit as a green 
fly? Asa gardener, I don’t want them, and slaughter 
millions; but they none the less survive in distracting 
billions and trillions. The advent of conscious 
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existence in an Order may and must instantly increase 
its fitness to survive, and even bring it to the top 
ultimately: that is granted; but there are many 
living things in our planet which are our masters 
still, though invisible. We have, however, at length 
discovered their existence, and now we combat 
them with increasing success as far as the Law 
allows us to do so.” 

The huge creature extended one of his antennez, 
and passed it over my face. This was a salute of 
compliment, and indicated that he was pleased. 

“Your ideas are of course vague, perplexed, and 
confused,’”’ he signed; “‘ nevertheless, they do so 
humble a being no small credit, if I may say so. 
You are on the right tack. I guess pretty accurately 
where you stand; but before hearing of our social 
organisations, and seeing our present position as an 
evolving creation, it would interest me to know 
how far you have really reached. I suspect, for 
instance, that a few among you still cling to extra- 
natural hypotheses, and endeavour to regulate 
conduct on a basis of fallacy, not to say false- 
hood 2” 

I mournfully admitted his suspicion to be correct. 

“ Not ‘a few,’ nearly all. But before going into 
that,’”” I said, ‘ will you be so kind as to state the 
position of the mammal on Jupiter, and tell me, in 
my turn, if I remind you of anything—any of your 
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lower orders of creation—speaking, of course, 
relatively ? ”’ 

“You won't be annoyed ? ”’ he asked. 

“ Certainly not,’’ I answered. ‘‘ When you see 
my mouth grow longer, and my eyes nearly close, 
and my teeth appear, and my cheeks bulge out, 
and my temples get covered with little wrinkles, 
that all means I’m laughing and in the best possible 
temper. I shall probably laugh whatever you 
say.” 

“Well, to be honest, you are eliminated. You 
have gone. We didn’t do it. Nature, working 
through the crabs, did it. The mammal disappeared 
in what you might perhaps call Lower Silurian 
times. The crab that settled him is itself long since 
extinct. There was never enough dry land on 
Jupiter to give your Class much chance.” 

“The mammal didn’t get far here, then?” I 
said, somewhat blankly. 

“No,” he answered. “ Certainly not as far as 
anything like you. But you’re not laughing.” 

“We have our self-respect,” I answered. “I 
feel a little surprised at Nature. Perhaps Nature 
might have done better if she had——”’ 

He put up a claw for silence. 

“ This is very interesting,” he remarked. ‘“ You 
are showing an emotion quite unfamiliar to me. 
Your expression has changed; you grow a different 
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colour, and the cuticle over your little, sunken eyes 
seems tocontract. Now you change again and exhibit 
the phenomena which you say mean amusement.” 

“For a moment I was annoyed,” I replied. 
“Pardon me. To hear of my own Class being thus 
extinguished—however, let it pass.” 

“ Better be extinct than the prey of another and 
a higher organisation,” he replied. ‘* The lobster 
on earth would appear to have a very trying time 
of it still, But, then, he is not conscious. Our 
mammals were never conscious. Their fossil 
remains indicate a very primitive creation—however, 
you shall presently see them for yourself. Pisces 
and Amphibia we still have and encourage—for the 
same reason that you encourage lobsters.” 

‘“* And these supernaturalists? ’’ I asked. ‘“* They 
believed in what we call a God, I suppose? ”’ 

* Until three millions of years ago it was the Jovian 
law that all should do so. We had to believe on 
pain of—well, boiling, if you can credit that. First 
came ages of gross lobster-morphism, during which 
we made this God you speak of in our own image 
and credited it with our own primitive vacuities and 
ferocities of mind. Indeed, beneath our central 
oceans, immensely ancient statues are still extant 
of the lobster deity. Then a gradual amelioration 
of these natural but disgusting conceptions can happily 
be chronicled, and the God-idea became somewhat 
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purified and uplifted. Finally, the laws of evolution 
brought a dawn of light over our ignorance, helped 
us onward, and laid the foundations of our present 
exalted principles. But the end is not yet. Faith 
is now believed to have had its uses. Indeed, our 
philosophical historians make out a very fair case 
for it. During the infancy of conscious existence 
Faith exercised a proper controlling force, until 
the evolving lobster mind left it behind. Faith 
is, in fact, a necessary product or expression of con- 
scious intelligence at its dawn. Evolution has its 
inevitable way with faith as with all other dimensions 
of mind. We must not suppose the laws of evolution 
apply to matter alone. And when I say ‘ matter,’ 
I probably mean something far different from what 
you yet understand by the word.” 

‘* But how slow is evolution’s advance,” I said. 

“With the mammal, I’m very much afraid it 
might be,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ In our case progress has 
been considered reasonable.” 

“Many of us still think that Earth is the centre 
of the universe, and the most favoured of all worlds,” 
I said. 

He indicated hearty amusement. 

“Of course, of course. How history repeats 
itself! We all do it! Each in turn. You’re the 
clown in the planetary circus at present. Once 
upon a time we were. But you will never equal us. 
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You must face that bravely. Here, in a warm sea, 
the conditions are so different. You have had a 
great deal against you. You are, in fact, far too near 
the sun ever to reach a very high standard of truth. 
While your brains are evolving towards something 
really considerable, your twopenny-halfpenny world 
—I speak in a Pickwickian sense—is running its 
little course. There is no security, no future, really 
not much hope for a planet so terribly small, so 
terribly volcanic and so near the source of light and 
heat. You can’t be expected to stand it. We 
have estimated that you must be gone in—I need 
not mention the number of your years, because it 
would pain you. But do not be downcast. You 
have quite a long time yet. You’re much better off 
than Mars, for instance. A conscious existence 
from Mars called here—in the year two million and 
seventy four, I think it was. Far more beautiful than 
you, from an esthetic point of view, if I may say so. 
But rather volatile, self-centred, and egotistical. 
In Mars conscious existence also came through the 
Vertebrata, curiously enough, as it did with you; 
but not by way of the mammalia. It evolved there 
through Sub-grade c. Lipobranchia Pentadactyla, 
Class II., Aves. They are, in fact, birds, and have 
many excellent qualities and amazing constructive 
ability. All mediums are alike to them, but they 
lack sentiment or the least sense of humour, They 
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possess, however, much more intellect than men, 
if you are a reasonable example.” 

“Tam not,’ I replied; ‘‘ —far from it; but let 
that pass. Tell me, how did the conscious intelli- 
gence from Mars get here?” 

“ By wireless telegraphy, if you like, 
the Jovian. 

“ And how did I?” 

*“ Have you no idea? ”’ 

“ Not the least,” I replied. ‘ And, now I think 
of it, how can I understand you so easily? And 
how can you understand me? And why am I alive 
and cheerful under ten fathoms of warm sea water ? 
I should also like to know how I am going to get 
home?” 

“ These questions are all easily answered,’ he 
replied. ‘And I will begin with the last. You 
are not going home.” 

“ Not going home!” I exclaimed. 

“No; for the simple reason that you never 
came,” 

“ If I never came, how can I be here? ” 

“ You are not here.” 

* But I am: here.” 

“ Consider,” he signed calmly. ‘ How could you 
be here? First, there is no way by which it is possible 
for you to come here. Secondly, there is no way 
yet discovered by which you could live immersed 


+? 


answered 
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in ten fathoms of water. And yet you are alive 
and pretty comfortable. Therefore you cannot 
be in ten fathoms of water. So, when all is said, 
you can’t really be here. Is that clear? ”’ 

He indicated amusement. 

“Then what is it all about? ’’ I asked rather 
wildly. 

His expression suddenly changed, and grew 
exceedingly revolting. Without explanation I readily 
perceived that he had become very angry. 

“* Relatively, you are here,’’ he declared, “ and I 
have half a mind to destroy you, as an enemy and 
murderer of my species. You deserve it, being 
a deliberate lobster-eater on your own admission. 
You may, however, choose between being killed and 
devcured immediately, or sent to be set up for 
our Natural History Museum, and stuck beside the 
creature from Mars.” | 

I became exceedingly alarmed. 

“IT would rather return home,’ I said. 

The Jovian exhibited impatience. 

“Make up your apology for a mind,” he replied. 
“* And, as no Jovian would really eat such an ugly and 
poisonous-looking organism for anything in Jupiter, 
it will be better that you come to the museum at 
once and receive the attention of Professor Ray 
Lankester himself,” 

“* Stop that,” I cried sharply. ‘* That won’t do! 
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Professor Ray Lankester belongs to us! He’s a 
man! You must draw the line somewhere !” 

“You claim him!’ cried the Jovian. ‘‘ You 
dare to appropriate one of the transcendent scientific 
geniuses of Jupiter!” 

*“ Certainly,” I answered. ‘‘ There’s only one 
Professor Ray Lankester, and he’s one of our 
scientific geniuses, not one of yours; and if he 
was here at this moment, he’d know the name of 
every joint and whirling leg and queer appendage 
about you. You look like a semaphore that’s lost 
its temper.” 

“Hush !” signed the lobster; ‘ restrain yourself 
and don’t be personal. You are getting excited again. 
Never, whatever world you may find yourself in, 
descend to the littleness of personality. In a case 
of this kind the superior intelligence commands the 
superior credence. I say that he is ours. Therefore 
he is ours.” 

“* Nonsense and stuff! If the Professor has called 
here, it can only be in the interests of truth; and I 
hope that he’s found all you know of it, and will 
return with me to the earth as soon as possible.” 

“* Did you say ‘ nonsense and stuff’? ’’ asked the 
Jovian very pointedly. 

** T did—and I repeat it!” 

He came nearer. His face split in half, and the 
stalks of his eyes became hideously elongated. 
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“* Say it again |’ he signed with a terrible menace. 

“Nonsense, nonsense, stuff and nonsense!” I 
shouted. “‘ Who cares for you? You’re only a 
lobster in bathing drawers !”’ 

Instantly an immense claw closed upon me. 

“ Impertinence from a mammal is more than even 
I can stand!” he signed. ‘‘ Come, miserable oaf, 
to our national museum !”’ 

He swam swiftly away with me. 

I suffered horribly, screamed for mercy, and even 
begged his pardon. I was fighting madly for life, 
and calling upon Professor Ray Lankester to save 
me, when another voice intervened. 

“Good gracious !’’ cried somebody. “ What on 
earth is happening to you? ” 

“He’s nipping me in half under the ribs, Pro- 
fessor ! ’’ I shouted. 

A gleam dawned out of the submarine darkness. 
My wife had turned on an electric light, and was 
standing at the door staring upon my confusion. 

“Tf you will eat curried lobster and then read 
natural history on top of it-——” 

I sat up and mopped my face. 

“It doesn’t matter much, after all,’”’ I gasped, 
“so long as Professor Ray Lankester is ours !”’ 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Nothing is absolute—absolutely nothing,” I 
replied. 
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Then my wife turned out the light again and pre- 
pared to depart. 

“Go to sleep, go to sleep, dear; and don’t 
lie on your back,” she said before she shut the 
door. 
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THE seraphim, beneath their burning blades, 

Moved in a wave of light; while overhead 

Gleamed the pale moon, a ghost behind the tongues 

Of all those flaming swords; and rearward crept 

The brutes of Paradise—the tiger, ounce, 

The leopard and the minions of the night. 

Stealthy they stalked, with growls that showed the 
fang, 

While in a broken thread of fiery beads, 

Golden and green and ruby, through the dark, 

Fierce glowed their eyes behind that angel host. 

And now they roared for mingled grief and fear, 

Because, before the moving seraphim, 

Flung out for ever from the dingles deep 

And all those pleasant places of sweet shade 

Beside the rivers and beneath the trees, 

Two, whom the great cats loved, were driven forth. 

Bewildered and disgraced, the primal pair, 

Now glimmering with moonlight on their heads 

And streaks of flickered gold that splashed along 

Their thighs and backs, reflected from the swords, 

Together went. Hand clasped in hand they moved 


Before the marching angels, till at last 
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The confines of the only home they knew 

Were reached and the soft herbage made an end. 

Over their heads the tracery of trees 

Ceased, and the naked moon among her stars 

Hung in the sky and threw a livid light, 

Cold as grey ashes, on the earth beneath. 

Starkly the desert struck upon their toes 

With harsh and flinty welcome; Eve’s right foot, 

Set down upon a thistle, cried to her 

Of a new grief; she moaned in pain, and he, 

Adam, with tenderness bent down to it 

And licked the blood that sparkled on her skin 

In drops the moonlight robbed of sanguine stain 

And turned to bright, black pearls. Thus driven 
forth 

Were they for their transgression, and the guard 

Took open order on the fringe of Eden, 

Against whose frontier dark the sentinels 

Stood silently, lit by their burning swords, 

To hold the garden precincts; while between 

Each seraph and his neighbour still peeped out 

The creatures of the garth and howled farewell 

To those white things that had befriended them, 

And taught their cubs to play in Paradise. 

They crouched and lashed their tails and shook the 
night 

That Eve and Adam to the wilderness 

Should pass away without one lynx or pard 
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To purr beside them. All would have rushed forth 
But that the ring of fire struck on their hearts 

And sent them snarling back. For there had been 
A precious bond, a close and curious link 

Twixt Adam and his partner and the brutes— 

A harmony of happiness and peace 

Now vanished from the earth. But then, indeed, 
The first man and his woman stood so near 

To all their neighbours, sharing their delights 
And moving in that new-made world so nigh 

To beast and bird and saurian, that they— 

The conscious creatures—knowing little more 
Than woodland wisdom shared with all the rest, 
Guessed not the gap between. Had ape or sloth 
Broke heavenly ordinance and ate the Fruit, 

Then had they been the lords of good and ill, 
And haply ruled the kingdoms of the earth 

With kinder wit than man, Yet it fell out 

The creatures in the image of their God 

Won the beasts’ homage by their shapes upright, 
Yet shared their subjects’ ignorance. The stag, 
The tawny bear, the elephant, the wolf, 

The monkey folk and all the greater fowls, 
Composed their theme and filled their human minds 
With fascination, And betwixt themselves, 
When Adam spoke to Eve or she to him, 

Their converse was abrupt and cynical, 

Untinged by human ruth, or tender care 
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Each for the other’s inner happiness. 

And when the shadows lengthened and their God 
Walked for awhile between them through the cool 
Of dewy evenings in their simple way, 

They chattered to Him of the names they gave 
Unto the great gier-eagle on the crag, 

Or hippo, with his mighty nose asnort 

Above the mud of Paradise. And He 

Would listen with celestial gravity 

And go His way again. The couple lacked 

Much food for thought; indeed, they never thought; 
For what had they to think about beside 

The living present and the daily joy 

Of food and drink and sleep, and playtime shared 
With lesser things as beautiful as they ? 

Thus did they live through days not fuller fraught 
With care and vision of to-morrow’s dawn 

Than their companions of the hoof and pad 

And claw and shining wing. Their mingled life 
Was neither more complete nor beautiful 

Than that of the striped tiger and his mate, 

Who dwelt together in a porphyry den 

A stone’s throw from the holt that Adam wove 
Of living boughs and green wood broken down 
Wherein to sleep by Eve. The very birds— 

The warbler and the chaffinch and the wren, 

Or the red mouse that loved the seeding grass— 
Built snugger homes than they; and they would laugh 
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And wonder how the little, busy things, 

Having no hands, could weave so close and true; 
Or how the spider lined her nest with silk 

To hold her pearly eggs. And when they slept 
They dreamed of good to-morrows and no more, 
Such as the children dream. 


On that first night 

That saw them in the road of penalty, 
Their incipient spirits wept some mournful while, 
Till the moon sank upon a dreary rim 
Of desolation and they watched the stars 
Sink to earth’s edge and vanish one by one, 
Like tears that stole adown night’s cheek; and 

then 
They turned to look again where Paradise 
Lay in a purple shadow on the east 
Under her palms and mountains; while along 
Those far-flung boundaries dim sparks of fire 
Twinkled to mark the soldier angels stand. 
Adam at last, in hollow of a dune, 
Whose horrent hair along its crest sprang up 
In withered bents, a place of shelter found 
Where the night wind came not; and there the man 
His limping partner brought, then laid her down 
To sleep till day; but it was keen and chill 
And, finding that Eve slumbered, Adam came 
As close as he well might to warm his blood 
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And draw a little of her golden mane 
About his frozen bosom. 


Thus they slept, 
Until there broke on earth another day, 
Whose light unwitting touched a wondrous sight 
More pregnant and more precious to the world 
Than Earth until that dayspring hour had known. 
For when young Eve awakened, from her eyes 
Flashed a new glory, something that till now 
Had never trembled in those gentle deeps; 
And, with her arms about her dreaming man, 
She called to him, and he arose to see 
A change in her fair face, the which he read 
In light of his own quickening. Her voice 
Proclaimed a new evangel from her heart, 
And full upon the thin and desert air 
Poured in the ear of Adam such sweet words 
That he forgot his hunger and his grief 
And looked at her, the dew in her bright hair, 
As subject on a queen, 


* My love !”’ she cried; 
And since the word had never till that dawn 
Set the air singing, he forgot all else 
And listened open-mouthed. ‘‘ My own true love, 
Dost thou not feel within thy bosom’s home 
A strange new spirit, born for me and thee ? 
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Dost thou not pant with such a joy that never, 

Until this day-break on the wilderness, 

Thy soul hath throbbed to feel? In that sharp grief, 
While the white seraphim did drive us out, 

I felt the first faint thrill that fought the grief, 

And when you bent and licked my wounded foot, 
Even then there flashed to me a sudden bliss 

That ministered the pain !”’ 


** And I,” said he, 
“ Tf I had felt as now I feel—on fire . 

With tender adoration for my Eve— 

Oh then, I never should have played the coward 
And flung the blame on you, my better part, 

But taken it myself. The light within, 

That burns far brightlier than the eastern sky, 

Doth show how mean and vile and base a thing 

I did to bleat that thou had’st tempted me; 

For now I grow to something greater far, 

More wise and more discerning than before 

I ate the Fruit of the Tree. O would that I 

Had claimed the punishment, as meet I should, 
And been cast out and suffered happily 

Knowing that thou wert safe in Paradise; 

For then had I but laughed at thorns and flint 

And the cold night beneath the setting stars, 
Knowing my Eve safe in our little lair.”’ 

** Man, man !”’ she answered, ‘‘ what our lair to me, 
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And what all Eden and the golden sun, 
Without my Adam? What the crystal founts 
And aubade of the birds in misty denes ? 

And what the morning mellowness of fruits, 
Or subtle, magic fragrance born by night 
From moony blossoms, that obeyed the moon 
And oped, all others shutting? Eden’s self 
Had been this ugly desert spread for Eve 
Without thee; but beside thee, close and close, 
Near as thy shadow, then these antres vast 
And dreary vague of lion-coloured dust 

Is paradise enough. For we have won 

From that thrice-blessed Fruit a dearer thing 
Than all the blossomy paths of Paradise 

Knew how to offer. Through the taste of it 
We are become above the cherubim, 

Who never feel, beneath the rainbow light 
That dreams upon their bosoms, this that man 
And woman feel when love unveils their eyes.”’ 
““ We must tell God,’ said Adam. ‘‘ When He knows 
What hides within the amethystine rind 

Of that sweet globe forbidden, then will He 
Make haste to eat of it Himself, and so, 
Touched by ineffable and sacred love, 

Seek us, all naked in the desert sand, 

With pity on His awful brow. And then 

Us will He soon forgive, for when He eats, 

A tender, lambent flame of gentle ruth 
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Must burn within His everlasting Heart 

And crown Him with pure mercy.” Thus the man; 
And then the woman’s voice throbbed cheerfully. 

“ Him will we tell how this that He denied 

Has lifted us above all lesser life 

And made us wiser than the seraphim, 

Who drove me forth so roughly that they scorched 
My shoulder with their swords. But this I know: 
If Michael and his winged ones had ate 

From that kind fruit, as you and I did eat, 

A gentle pity would have taught them sheathe 
Their brands and made them weep to do us harm. 
For what to them were we but beings twain, 

No better than the silly, little apes 

That would not come to us from out the wood 
Until I tempted them with sugary fruits 

And almonds that they loved? But now, but now 
Are we above all creatures lifted up 

And wedded into one—aye, wedded so 

That life for me is Adam, and for him 

Nothing but Eve. Let that our Maker hear, 

And when He learns what now thou art to me 
And I to thee, and what this lifeless dust © 

And shadeless solitude do seem to me 

With thy brown hand in mine, then will He know 
That we, His creatures, now have haply found 

A dearer and more precious Paradise 

Than all the hosts of Heaven yet thought upon, 
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Him we must tell, that from our wondrous cup 
He too shall drink, that He, our God, may know 
The blessed taste of mercy.” =~ 


“ T will bid 
The seraphim to pray to Him for mates !” 
Cried Adam, in a fervour that all Heaven 
Should share the knowledge dazzling. ‘“ Yea, our 
God 
Shall cast his hosts in slumber and withdraw 
A woman angel from each winged side, 
So that they cast away their writhing swords 
Far from them and rejoice, as we rejoice, 
To share a life with dearer life than theirs.” 
They spurred each other on, and laughed to think 
Of the divine delight when He should hear 
Their wondrous rede; and then together turned 
Where Paradise, like a low silver cloud, 
Fretted the dawn. But now to them there flew 
Out of the waxing sky a messenger, 
Who bade them keep their faces to the void 
And nevermore approach the sinless paths 
Their innocent feet had trod before they fell. 
‘* Wisdom hath spoken, and it is decreed "— 
With unimpassioned voice the angel spoke— 
‘“* That now ye thieves of wisdom through your span 
Shall suffer first and bear the dark reward 
Of your unnatural sin. And when the years 
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Have worn and withered you and broke you down, 
Since Death hath now dominion over you, 

Then shall you pass and turn again to dust 

From which the Almighty, in too generous mood, 
Did lift you up. Begone—your way lies there ! 
And know this too, since parents’ sin must be 

On children visited for evermore, 

Ye shall have seed and bring the race of man 
Upon this earth to taste the bitter drink 

That ye have brewed for every human lip.” 

‘* But we have much to tell our God !”’ cried Eve; 
While he, the servant of Omnipotence, 

With level tones indifferent, broke to them 

That never more their Maker should they see. 
Thereon he spread his wings, and in the light 

Of the red morning opened, petal-wise, 

His gorgeous pinions, like a new-born flower 

All opal tinted. So he flew away, 

And soon was lost to sight among the clouds 

That day had fringed with fire. 


A little while 
The pair stood very silent; then young Eve, 
Mother of all men, from her steadfast eyes 
Shaking the tear, that like a diamond hung 
One moment on her lashes, smiled and set 
Her arms about our primal father’s neck. 
“‘ Be of good cheer; we have each other still, 
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My own brave heart!” said she; ‘‘ and what this 
Death 

Shall prove, concerning which the seraph spake, 

We know not and we fear not; for ‘tis sure 

That Death can never be so strong, or good, 

Or radiant and enduring and supreme 

As Love, that we have won to light our way 

And guide us through all deserts and all griefs. 

And since He will not let us speak to Him, 

Or tell Him of our treasure, it shall flow 

For babes and sucklings. With their mother’s milk 

I'll teach my little children how to love.” 


AN ASPECT OF PESSIMISM 


THE gloomy or the sanguine outlook is a matter 
of temperament; and while hope, or despair, springs 
eternal in the individual breast, uninfluenced by 
education and religious or agnostic predilections, 
yet from these opposite standpoints have developed 
complete philosophies; for the aspirations of the 
meliorist and the pessimist’s foreboding alike denote 
expectancy and lie at the roots of thought. 

The theories behind each are set forth in their 
exemplars, and one is concerned here only with 
two opposite concepts that underlie them. The 
first explains fear, the second hope; for men who 
are at the trouble to found their opinions on any 
reasoned principle may be roughly divided into 
two camps, and, while those of the larger armies 
still recognise and demand Will at the helm of 
the universe, the lesser legions acknowledge only 
Law. 

The God-idea has become refined through cen- 
turies of mental evolution until no two supernatural- 
ists concur in any exact formula of Deity; but, 
while each authority has determined the functions 


and composition of a God in his own intellectual 
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workshop, all agree in assuming a something described 
as Immanent Will, and none denies being and self- 
consciousness to this paramount, creative power. 
They who find no evidence of such a prodigious 
architect, and fail to discover from phenomena the 
design asserted to be revealed in them, accept instead 
certain fundamental principles at the root of all 
appearance, and believe that within such principles, 
and not outside them, lie the utmost capabilities 
of conscious existence. These principles may be 
summed by the word “ Law,” and held inherent 
in the nature of things—to control all components, 
or divisions, of what we understand as ‘ matter ”’ 
up to its supreme mental manifestation. 

The Theist assumes that all which happens is 
part of an immense, unfolding scheme, within human 
reason to imagine, but far beyond human reason to 
measure, foretell, or estimate at any phase in its 
development. He postulates Immanent Will as 
informing all things and pursuing its eternal, inscrut- 
able purpose through dimensions and categories 
alike beyond human understanding. He asserts 
a synthesis embracing, as a fraction, the whole period 
of conscious existence on this earth, and demands 
that a Creator separated from his creation by so 
mighty a gulf of power and intelligence should win 
our unshaken allegiance, albeit comprehension of 
this Supreme Being is denied us. 
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The Rationalist, unable to accept such a vision, or 
discover the least foundation for the concept save in 
the superstition of early man from which it appears to 
arise, will seek rather in Law for a working hypothesis 
and explanation of life’s challenge. Short though the 
range of conscious intelligence on earth has been, he 
finds it not too short for his purpose, and discovers in 
the Law of Evolution a force revealed and persistent 
alike in physical and mental existence. None can deny 
the evolution of morals after honest historical survey, 
or fail to grant that a great region has been traversed 
between the present and the first social movements 
of mankind; and none, despite massive contemporary 
evidence to the contrary, may refuse to believe that 
the principle of moral evolution is unsleeping. 

The War confounded no law of our development, 
but ran counter to the oncoming tide, and created 
those potent cross currents and opposing forces 
which we have already seen drive back the flood a 
thousand times. Only its size overpowered thought 
and trebled the ranks of pessimism in that body of 
human opinion which, until this catastrophe awakened 
it, had never reflected at all. The convulsion pro- 
ceeded on familiar lines, and both religion and reason 
were powerless to arrest its progress; for religion, 
though it has drawn many swords, never yet sheathed 
one; while to reason no appeal was made. The 
Great War burned itself out, as have all lesser wars, 
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independent of reason, indifferent to religion; and, 
equally deaf to either appeal, there followed the Great 
Peace, from which we continue to suffer. We still 
lie struggling in the meshes of an irrational peace, 
and again religion continues impotent to loosen a 
strand, while to reason no opportunity is offered. 
But war, though beyond religious control, must 
yield to the evolution of reason; and the difference 
between a religious and a rational view of the present 
situation is startling, for we find it to be the difference 
between pessimism and optimism. 

That is logical, since there remains little to hope 
for this generation from the Immanent Will if “ good- 
ness ’’ continues to possess the meaning we put upon 
it. As Mill wrote, goodness must still be goodness 
even when pushed to infinite capacity. Infinite 
goodness, therefore, continues to be goodness. We 
know in what consists righteousness, and we find 
none remotely promised by the forces of creed and 
greed that defy both reason and religion throughout 
Europe to-day, point to further arbitrament of brute 
force, overthrow the new ideals of statesmanship, 
and render the humanist of no avail. Immanent 
Will continues profoundly indifferent to the cries 
of tormented humanity, and it is vain for the Church- 
men to beg that religion be given a trial. How many 
opportunities do they demand, and who opposes 


their right to make any trial they please? Many 
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States support them, and they possess the sinews 
of war in the shape of immense wealth. Why, then, 
do they achieve nothing? How comes it that no 
fire descends upon their altars? Religion stands 
confessed as powerless to compose differences 
between man and man, but potent to inflame and 
exacerbate them; for Slaughter has ever been the 
first-born child of most successful creeds. Faced, 
therefore, with such a situation, it is but reasonable 
that those, who repose upon all-seeing, all-powerful, 
and all-merciful Will as captain of human fate, should 
grow sad of heart before the spectacle of their own 
blood-stained and benighted environment in this 
brief journey through consciousness. They have 
resigned the whole plan and pattern of existence into 
omnipotent hands, with the mournful conclusion 
that as things are so must they be, and so ought they 
to be. Yet their human spirits fight against such a 
confession, and pessimism is bred—a pessimism 
from which emerge none of those cathartic and tonic 
qualities claimed for this philosophy, but only aim- 
lessness of purpose, denigration of hope, and paralysis 
of action. How should it happen otherwise? Can 
a man gather grapes from a thorn? Can a faith 
sterile in very essence bring forth fruit? All enthu- 
siasm for humanity must surely be dead ere we 
can condone these misfortunes and sufferings on 
behalf of a divine synthesis, of which the purpose 
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and end are hidden, and our particular link in the 
chain a long-drawn grief. 

While Will controls, the way is barred in a particular 
most vital, for to trust man must be impious folly 
so long as there is a God in whom to trust. We 
know to our cost how the supernaturalists rate Reason : 
they exhaust their own reason in finding means to 
confound it and throw it down. They behold Will 
creating confusion and destruction, for matter and 
mind alike, from generation to generation, setting 
back human progress from every standpoint of ruth 
and mercy, baffling the precious successes hard won 
by science and philosophy and the interpretation 
of the Law; but they do not perceive that, while 
Law and hope are no antagonists, human aspiration 
and the Immanent Will must ever be at odds. 

Reason, therefore, proceeds through the buffet 
of the times, patient and clear-eyed. She measures 
the distance travelled, and perceives real progress 
even in dubitable matters of morality. In mental 
power alone we can claim no advance upon our 
ancestors, and record few thinkers comparable with 
those of the Golden Age of Greece, none superior 
to them. Two thousand years have done nothing 
to improve the actual capacity of our brains, even 
though education slowly raises the average of intel- 
_ligence; but if we lag behind nature’s time-table in 
respect of pure intellect, the cause may be within 
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our power to discover, and the blame is our own. 
The earth, however, has grown far cleaner than of 
old, and a living spirit of righteousness struggles 
uponit. Of that there is evidence sufficient to justify 
a heart of grace and quicken that faith in our destiny 
we call meliorism. The tables of the Law yield 
to our study, and daily we understand better its 
eternal and immutable blazon. We learn that within 
the Law’s wide scope is not only room enough to 
rise, but a living force that impels to advance. We 
glimpse the prodigious moral and physical possi- 
bilities latent in science; we perceive that our life 
of consciousness is at the beginning; and that, 
in a story of which only the preliminary chapters 
are yet written, there is already promise to support 
unconquerable hope. The Law breathes no wintry 
blast to quench the powers it has created, or frustrate 
their fruition; it prohibits no virtue, prevents not 
courage, patience, generosity, self-denial and self- 
control, It is, indeed, the most salutary of all moral 
and physical teachers, for it points out how through 
reason lies the only ultimate road for conscious life. 
Will, on the contrary, blocks a thousand roads, 
demanding that we repose upon something not 
within the households of humanity, but far removed 
therefrom; something that claims to make for good, 
while yet confounding our noblest human endeavour 
in the same direction. The Law is still unexplored, 
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but within its height and depth we shall find no truth 
denying another; of Conscious Will its hierarchies 
profess to know the purpose, yet not two religions 
are agreed concerning their fundamental verities. 
Their “ truths ’’ destroy each other, and in so doing 
prove themselves untrue. 

Pessimism and optimism spring from these oppo- 
site propositions. The first arises from a state 
static and frozen and explored—a state antagonistic 
to the shadow of change and founded on the mental 
infirmity of early man; while the second preserves 
a dynamic attitude, an attitude for ever becoming, 
fluid, and pregnant. 

Those who have surrendered their minds to pessim- 
ism suffer, in truth, a pernicious intellectual anemia. 
To them the stars of heaven are no more than tears 
stealing down night’s hopeless face; to us the very 
dewdrops of a cloudless crepuscule gleam full of 
hope; for do they not draw down the light of greater 
worlds than ours, reflect them in their own glimmering 
loveliness, and claim them for big brothers? There 
is a salt, transcendent stream that men call sympathy, 
and we feel its throbbing in universal pulses. That 
precious tide flowed in the heart of Schopenhauer 
(proclaimed the prince of pessimists), and we find 
him declaring that the moral mainspring of action 

is Compassion—a compassion which shall embrace 
even our unconscious fellow creatures. But an 
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earlier world had known it; the later Stoics long 
ago propounded their noble “ Sey of the 
Whole.” 

One deliberately spoke of a estas in nature’s 
time-table; and history is rich in origins for the 
mental earthquake that engulfed high thinking and 
arrested progress through the Dark Ages. The old 
causes still operate, where power remains with them 
to do so; the inimical states that clutch our minds, 
put home the door of Reason and conceal the key, 
are yet powerful enough to baffle, confuse, and exert 
their tyranny. War and lust of empire are still 
with us; clash of creeds and the hatred and horror 
bred therefrom. Yet one sees many a gleam, 
though the clouds sweep up again to hide it. After 
the Washington Conference, which still shines an 
oasis in the desert of conferences, the English Times 
opened its leader with the memorable words that 
there had been won a victory for Reason. But the 
supreme handicap continues to be the Press, and this 
power is still virtually denied to Rationalism, while 
thrown almost entirely upon the other side. The 
simple procedure of most newspapers is loudly to 
deny that we exist, and then refuse us the smallest 
opportunity of proving otherwise. The professors 
of Will receive the space they demand, and their 
opinions are multiplied exceedingly; the Spiritualists 
are welcome also, and all who proclaim a new nostrum 
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founded on faith in forces that have proved for ever 
faithless; but to those who confess Law alone, the 
power and support of the Press are still almost 
universally denied. This is a passing dishonesty 
that time and education will right; and meanwhile 
out of their own mouths do the hierarchs commit 
themselves. ) 

The Bishop of Lichfield recently declared that 
civilisation is at the parting of the ways, and must 
now choose between Christ and chaos! Yet is it 
not because civilisation was driven, on pain of death 
and damnation, to choose Christ that the present 
chaos largely persists? The Bishop declares that 
the inefficiency of force is proven, and all agree with 
him. But his Faith depended upon force as long 
as it was able to do so, and would re-establish itself 
upon force to-morrow if evolution did not intervene. 

Immanent Will creates an atmosphere in which 
pure Reason suffocates; and, aware of the fact, we 
see where a Socrates, an Aristotle, a Zeno, an Epicurus, 
were pointing when free thought suffered its over- 
throw and night descended upon all liberty of mind. 
The predestined path was blocked, and man wandered 
and wasted two thousand years in the desert, while 
evolution of morals waited to repair the catastrophe. 
Beholding which vast gap in ordered progress, one 
might expect the Rationalist to take a pessimistic 
view. But his faith forbids it. It is for such as see 
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the vanished twenty centuries by the light of a sinking 
sun to find hopelessness under their betrayal. 

William Wallace, in his conclusions on the philo- 
sophic concept of pessimism, employs these words : 
“If pleasure and pain are unequally and unfairly 
distributed, it is probable that this is a fault that human 
agency can cure to an unspeakable degree.”’ And he 
declares, further, that “‘ if pessimism can teach the 
world that the highest reward of virtue is self-respect, 
and that there is no pleasure available anywhere to 
bribe us to be good, it has done well.’’ Thus he 
not only rejects the _Immanent Will (for, if there is 
no pleasure anywhere to bribe us to be good, a future 
wherein the balance is adjusted must be pronounced 
illusory), but he actually maintains an attitude that 
we Rationalists have already reached, on grounds 
more fertile. The average, practical pessimist, how- 
ever, as opposed to the philosophical and academical 
student, most certainly attains to none of these san- 
guine and sane conclusions. Did he do so, he 
would be a pessimist no more. 

And we wait for the sun to rise, in whose beam 
Reason will find her place; nor shall any false dawn 
deceive us into crying the true, for Reason continues 
to have sleepless and powerful enemies: her time 
is not yet. The relations of States cannot be founded 
on non-existent amity and trust; and balance of 
power still remains the highest ideal that an irrational 
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statesmanship attempts. But our own harvest will 
ripen, and the grain is under the soil; the new values 
lie already within the heart of men. The symbol 
of our faith is as a garden of many flowers ordered 
by a master in relations of beauty, where the king- 
doms of this world, under inspiration of man, gleam 
side by side harmoniously. The flowers from one 
fructify the blossoms of another; each is comple- 
mentary to the wonder of the rest; great and small 
are equal in their moral value, and all must be of 
kindred force in the councils of an earth where 
righteousness is the only power. 

For Law makes of life a reasonable experience, 
heartens to confidence, promises security in obedience, 
invites to larger understanding and purer research, 
challenges Reason to climb new heights for treasures 
as yet undiscovered, lifts our brief and fleeting days 
of consciousness into bounty and boon for others, 
and so justifies human existence, even if a reason for 
it shall never have existed. For the moral duties 
that Reason demands are in our reach. It is plain 
that we must obey the laws which brought us into 
being; but we must also perceive how, within them, 
lies vast scope for amelioration of those hereditary 
troubles our ancestry has bequeathed; and we should 
therefore play our part in the world order as Reason, 
working ever upward through heart and brain, 
dictates. 
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“ Nothing,” says Spinoza, ‘‘is more useful to 
man than man ’’; and when we accept that paramount 
truth, pessimism will die its natural death. As a 
philosophy it was born of a faulty metaphysics, 
and will perish of moral evolution, with other extinct 
philosophies that have preceded it. Pessimism must 
be condemned, moreover, as irrational, since Reason 
stands for justice and should, therefore, make 
optimists of us all. 

Nore.—I had finished these considerations when I read Joseph 
McCabe’s brilliant sketch, “ The Evolution of Civilization ’’ (Watts). 
May he some day elaborate such a fine contribution to thought; 


but the last chapter, ‘‘ The New Era,’ as it stands, is a little classic 
of Hope. 


A POINT OF VIEW 


IF for a little while 
An honest man were God, 
He’d break the Almighty’s rod, 
And greet us with a smile. 


His father-wit would see 
How springs our sore distress 
From middens of old mess, 
And cleanse the nursery. 


Two vermin lusts he’d slay 
That gnaw upon our brain 
And keep the earth insane : 
Called Greed and Creed are they. 


Instead he would instil, 
To turn the round world pure 
And honest and secure, 
Reason and right Goodwill. 


Omnipotence could free 
The primal curse of man 
More swiftly than we plan 


And shape a new sweet pea. 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


Omnipotence could smite 
Through superstition’s cloud 


And rend the shard and shroud 


That blind us to the light. 


All-potent Ruth, sublime, 
Would succour those that lie 
In age-long agony— 

Their heritage from time. 


Arch-mercy sure would play 
A good Samaritan, 
And lift the son of man 
To go a safer way. 


All-potent Love would speed 
To wipe the children’s tears, 
To still the children’s fears, 

To help the children’s need. 


Wisdom supreme would see 
Justice had been denied 
The myriads who died — 

In unearned infamy. 


Wisdom supreme would wot 
No miracle can pay 
The wronged of yesterday 
For undeserved lot. 


A POINT OF VIEW 


To recompense the blow 
That lays a baby low, 
Or breaks an innocent heart ? 


Before a faithless friend 
To feign that heaven’s clean, 
As though he had not been, 
No dogma can pretend. 


Infinity’s too short 
To cancel consequence; 
Nor could omniscience 
Blot out one wicked thought. 


What things men do in time— 
Or good or ill they be— 
Not all eternity 

May rob of their sure rhyme. 


The vision must appal— 

A deity who nods ? 

Then think too well of gods 
To credit one at all. 
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Where’s the almighty art 


NOTE ON JOHN FORD 


From the southern salient of Bag Tor at Dartmoor 
edge, there falls a broad slope to the ‘in country’ 
beneath, and upon it Bag Tor woods extend in many 
a shining slope and plane—from wind-swept hill- 
crowns of beech and fir, to dingles and snug coombs 
in the valley bottom a thousand feet beneath. 

On a summer day one loiters through the dappled 
wood, for here is welcome shadow after miles of 
hot sunshine on the heather above. Music of water 
splashes pleasantly through the trees, where a streamlet 
falls from step to step by budding foxglove and fern; 
the last of the bluebells still linger by the way, and above 
them great beech boles rise silver bright, all chequered 
with sunshine. On the earth dead leaves make a 
russet warmth, brighter by contrast with the young 
green round about, and brilliant where sunlight 
winnows through. There, in the direct beam, flash 
little flies, which hang suspended upon the light like 
golden beads; while, through the glades and at 
the foot of many a mossy trunk, young fern is spread 
for pleasant resting-places. Pigeons murmur aloft 
unseen, and many a grey-bird and black-bird sing 


beside their hidden homes. 
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Where these woodlands make an end, old orchards 
spread in a clearing; and the sun, now turning west, 
has left the apple trees, so that their blossom hangs 
cool and shaded on the boughs. Behind—a back- 
ground for the orchard—there rise the walls of an 
ancient habitation weathered and worn—a mass of 
picturesque gable and tar-pitched roofs with red brick 
chimneys ascending above them. No dignity or 
style marks this dwelling. It is a thing of patches 
and additions. Here the sun still burns radiantly, 
makes the roof golden, and flashes on the snow- 
white ‘ fan-tails ’ that strut up and down upon it. 

Great Scotch firs tower to the south, and the light 
burns redly in their boughs against the blue sky 
above them. A farmhouse nestles beside the old 
mansion, It is beautiful under a roof of ancient 
thatch, that falls low over the dawn-facing front and 
makes ragged eyelashes for the little windows. The 
face of the farm is nearly hidden in green things, and 
a colour note of mauve dominates the foliage where 
wistaria hangs out its tresses. There are cottage roses 
too, a Japanese quince, and wall-flowers and colum- 
bines in the garden-plot that subtends the building, 
Mossy walls enclose the garden, and beneath them 
spreads the farmyard—a dust-dry place to-day, 
wherein a litter of active black piglets gambol round 
their heavy-uddered mother. Poultry cluck and 
scratch everywhere; a company of red calves cluster 
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together in one corner; a ploughman brings in his 
horses. From a byre comes the throb and purr of 
milk falling into a pail. 

On still evenings bell music trickles up to this 
holt of ancient peace from a church tower three miles 
away; for we stand in the parish of Ilsington on the 
shoulder of Dartmoor, and the home of the silver 
‘fan-tails’ is Bagtor House—a spot sanctified to 
all good book-lovers and students of our Golden Age. 
Here, indeed, a personage first saw the light, for 
at Bagtor was John Ford born, the first great decadent 
of English letters, the dramatist whose sombre works 
belong to the sunset time of the spacious days. 

In April, of 1586, the infant John received baptism 
at Ilsington Church; while sixteen years later he 
was apprenticed to his profession and became a 
member of the Middle Temple. At eighteen John 
Ford, who wrote out of his own desire and under an 
artist’s compulsion, not for a living, first tempted 
fortune; and over his earliest effort, Fame’s Memorial, 
a veil may be drawn; of subsequent collaborations 
with Webster and Decker part perished unprinted, 
and Mr. Warburton’s cook ‘‘ used up ” his comedies. 
Probably they are no great loss, for a master with 
less sense of humour never lived. But The Witch 
of Edmonton, in Swinburne’s judgment, embodies 
much of Ford’s best, and his greatest plays all endure. 
It is interesting to know that the man who wrote 
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The Lover’s Melancholy ; ’Tis pity she’s a whore ; 
The Broken Heart, and Love’s Sacrifice should have 
been born in this sylvan scene, and his cradle rocked 
to the murmur of wood doves. True he vanished 
early from Devonshire, and though uncertain tradition 
declares his return—though one rather likes to think 
that, while still in prime and vigour, he laid his gown 
and pen aside and came back to Bagtor, to end his 
days where he was born and mellow his stormy heart 
before he died, no proof that he did so exists. His 
life’s history has been obliterated and contemporary 
records of him are yet to seek. 

As an artist, he must surely have loved horror for 
horror’s sake; and too often our terror arouses not 
that pity to which supreme tragedy should lift man’s 
heart, but rather disgust before his extraordinary plots 
and the unattractive and inhuman characters which 
unravel them. One salutes the intellectual power 
of him, but often merely shudders, without being 
enchained or uplifted by the repulsive nature of 
his themes. It has been well said of Ford that he 
“ abhorred vice and admired virtue; but ordinary 
vice or modern virtue were to him as light wine to a 
dram drinker. . . . Passion must be incestuous or 
adulterous, grief must be something more than 
ip da before he could make them big . 
to be seen.” 


There is a little of Michael Angelo about this 
K 
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dramatist—something excruciated, tortured. The 
tormented marbles of the one are reflected in the 
wracked and writhing protagonists of the other; 
but whether Ford felt for the sorrow of earth as the 
Florentine—whether he shared that mightier man’s 
fiery patriotism, enthusiasm of humanity, and tragic 
griefs before the suffering of mankind, we know not. 
One picture we have of him from old time, and it 
offers a gloomy, aloof figure, little caring to win 
friendship or court understanding from his fellows :-— 


Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got, 
With folded arms and melancholy hat. 


So depicted, the master might serve for tragedy’s 
self—arms crossed, brows drawn, eyes darkling 
under the broad-brimmed beaver, with the plotter’s 
night-black cloak swept round his person. Or to 
a vision of Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Il Penseroso’”’ we 
may exalt the poet, and see him in that solemn and 
stately stone, finally at peace, his last word written 
and the finger of silence upon his lips. 

Hazlitt finds John Ford finical and fastidious. 
He certainly is so, and one often wonders how this 
mind and manner should have welcomed such 
appalling subjects. He plays with edged tools, 
and too well knows the use of poisoned weapons, 
says Hazlitt; and the criticism is just in the opinion 
of those who still account it an artist’s glory that he 
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shall not tamper with foul and ‘ unfair’ subjects, 
or direct his genius and taste to the kennel and stew. 
That, however, is the old-world, vanished attitude, 
for artists recognise no unfair subjects to-day; and 
it may well be that the modern novelist, or dramatist, 
who finds nothing common or unclean, and who 
often moulds his pearls, like the oyster, round a piece 
of filth, should proclaim John Ford among his 
mightiest forerunners, and count this grim, pessi- 
mistic, and mirthless outlook upon life as worthy 
of admiration. 

Indeed, by the time of Charles, the golden galaxies 
were gone; their forces had spent, their inspiration 
perished, and England, merry no more, began to 
shiver in the shadow of coming puritan eclipse. 
That twilight seems to have cast by anticipation its 
penumbra about Ford. 

There is in him little of the rollicking, superficial 
coarseness of the Elizabethans; his stain is of the 
web and woof, His great moments are few; he is 
ferocious, or absurdly sentimental; and one per- 
ceives that the brief bulk of his best work, judged 
against the highest of Greek or English tragedy, rings 
hollow and partakes of too unfeeling artifice. He is 
moved by intellectual interest rather than human 
inspiration: there is far more brain than heart in 
his drama. 

Perhaps he knew it, and convinced himself, while 
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still at the noon of intelligence, that he was no creator. 
Perhaps he abandoned art, through failure to satisfy 
his own ideals. At any rate, it would seem that he 
stopped writing at a time when most great artists 
have still much to give. 

One would like to believe that he found in his 
birthplace the privacy he desired and an abode of 
physical and mental peace. He may have come home 
again to Devon when his work was ended; he may 
have walked these woodlands, marked the pageant 
of the seasons, and discovered in nature a severer 
beauty than his own creative labours had attained, 
or even sought; he may have passed the uncertain 
residue of life in seclusion with wife and family at 
this estate of his ancestors; and to-day his dust may 
lie unrecorded at Ilsington, as Herrick’s amid the 
green graves not far distant at Dean Prior. 

That is but guess work, and the truth of John Ford’s 
life and of his death may remain for ever hidden. 
One sees him a notable, silent, subtle man, prone 
to pessimism as a probable gift of heredity—a man 
disappointed in his achievement, soured, perhaps, 
by inner criticism and comparison with those who 
were greater than he. Such men are always with us. 

Weary of cities and the company of wits and poets, 
we will believe he came back to nature that she 
might heal his disappointments and soothe his pains. 
His life, to the unseeing eyes around him, doubtless 
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loomed prosperous and complete; to himself per- 
chance, in the light of secret ambition, all was dust 
and ashes. Again he roamed the aisles of the woods 
wherein he had learned to walk, won to a love of 
nature, enjoyed the thousand new experiences and 
fancied discoveries of a townsman fresh in the 
country; and, through these harmonious channels, 
approached to contentment and a dawnlight of mind, 
strong enough to pierce the gloom of his thoughts 
and sweeten the dark fruit of his imagination. 


TO MY BODY 


WiTHovT beginning and without an end 

Endures the everlasting dust 

Of stars and men, still changing, as it must, 

Into such shadow shapes as circumstance may send. 


Cometh a farewell hour when we shall part 
And I surcease, while you continue; 

For immortality was ever in you : 

You are intrinsical to nature’s changeless heart. 


Your lime and water built me strong and sure— 
A thing to bend, but not to break; 

Little enough to give and much to take; 
Welded to play a part and for a span endure. 


If chance had willed to habit this our life 

In adamant and tempered steel, 

Hundred upon a hundred years might wheel 

Before man’s dwelling-place were done with thought 
and strife. 


A synthesis of centuries had been 
Enough for wisdom; age on age 
Had lit, perchance, his lengthened pilgrimage 


With understanding clear and prescience serene. 
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But few the years that roll to make his day; 
Frail are the walls of his brief home 

And short the journey he may hope to roam 
Before the final storm that crumbles up the clay. 


Fore-knowing which, his meagre dole he spends 
In strife and passion, waste and war, 

In shifts and strivings to defeat the Law, 

In every mad device to speed unfruitful ends. 


While Reason, winging beyond space and time, 
Still cries that wondrous man shall mount 

Till not the far-flung universe can count, 

Or mightiest sun reveal, a spirit more sublime. 


Cantle of earth, we’ll wish each other well. 
This throb of living yet called me 

Is, of your everlasting destiny, 

A fleeting mote wherein your permutations fell. 


Turn now to cloud, to foothold for the corn, 

To moonlit foam of woodland fountain, 

To flower-light upon a mead, or mountain— 

Aught that may bring a smile for brothers yet unborn. 
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THE RELIGION OF 


LONDON: 


THE OPEN MIND 


By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE 


With Foreword by 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


SAKING his own way with certain familiar material 
through chapters of exposition, Mr. Gowans Whyte 
proceeds to a design at once modest and restrained. 


_ He is conscious that the time has come to build, and, while 


recognizing that the death of the old faith is ralsied of its 
terrors and means rather the easing of a burden from 


ade 's heart than any infliction of a grief upon it, none the 
less admits some sense of loss. There is a void, and the 


light of knowledge, shining through the unstained windows 

of the open mind, is destined to fill that void. Since the 
domination of the Bible vanished before the domination of 
the critics, liberty of thought has become a reality, and 
superstition is for ever powerless again to rob philosophy 


- of its freedom. Indeed, only the serious artist is persecuted 


by piety to-day ; every other sort of thinker has won his 
liberty. From a Juminous and picturesque narrative of 
human progress, w hich does not permit us to forget that 
the author also is an artist, we proceed to the conclusion 
that, since the struggle for existence has ever worked 
upw ard and tended to ultimate survival of moral types, no 

“categorical imperative” or other supernatural machinery 
is needed to explain the advent and advance of civilized 
man. Morality is part and parcel with the story of evolu- 
tion ; religion, on the contrary, springs from fear, and is 
born in the beginnings of self-consciousness, when man 
groped blindly through a Jabyrinth of myth and fetish. 
One may well hope that these temperate pages will help 
to make men braver, and quicken thought along scientific 
lines. 
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